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S every Branch of Literature, 

‘ of what Nature or Kind fo- 

et, fhould be rendered an agtee- 
able Amufement to young Minds, 
rather than a ferious Occupation, 
we ual] make it our wr principal Aim, 
throughout our “LITTLE ‘CrR ce, 
to ftrew (if w © may be i dulged the 
Eaeprerieny, hi Pa aes Knowledge, 
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This and every Futur 
ufeful and entertait 
aunt _Drsicn o! 


tranfient Idea of 
; , Ps 

therefore, not to anticipate their 

Pleafure too: much, “te here 

Mg ee upon the Antic rity, } 

Ag Nature, 
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: Watiee and Beauty of that ArT 


which we have endeavoured to dif- 
play in the moft familiar Manner, 
and to recommend by a Variety of 
Beautiful Quotations from our po- 
lite} and moft approved Poets. 
Without any farther Apology, 


therefore, we fhall now prncee ns to. 


the Point in hand. 


POETRY, then, according te 
the Opinion pe the late celebrated 
_and juftly, admired Monf, Rollia — a 
an Art as ancient as fhe World, Ss ee 


derives its Souree from Nature h : 

Efelf& Its pect if not its on. 

afk: in. he earlie 

World, was to” celebrate the Prai- 

‘of the Great AvutHor of 1- 

Univerfe. This was the ncble | - 
. i | RS t] 
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that the Z/raelites of old made of it, 
who were Gop’s peculiar People, 
The Nations, however, wio forlook 
the Lord of Life, and ungratetully 
defpifed him to purfue their own . 
perverfe and wicked Ways, foon 
transferred. to the meaneft Objeés 
that Tribute of Adoration which was 
due only to the ALMIGHTY. 

At length, through the moft de- 
plorable Biladnel, it was ftill far-_ 
ther debafed, and made ufe of to. 
paint, in the moft lively and agree- | 
able Colours, the then reigning 
Vices of the Age, and torender the 
moft infamous Pafhons more amiable 
than Virtue itfelf. —Amazing, Stupi- 
dity | moft fatal Confequanices of the 
fharnatul Depravity of Mankind! 

Ag oa tos 


‘ gos 
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Notwithftanding the Greeks, and 


‘the Romans after them, made much 


the fame deplorable Ufe of this Dr- | 


vine Art, yet they preferved a clear 


rater; for they required of their 


- Poets a Fertility of Invention, a No- 
_ blenefs of Sentiment, and the moft 
 fablime Expreffion ; they required, ith, 
‘Short, an Enthufiafm, which, in their 
exalted Idea of it, was next toa Di- 
_ vine Infpiration. But how feldom do 


we find fo many great and valuable 


Qualifications meet in one Perfon? 


Art can by no Means ‘confer on 


us an elevated Genius, a fprightly 
 Senfe, or a quick Imagination. They 
_ derive their Source, as we have be- 
. fore obferved, from Nature, or, in- 


other 


_and diftinét Notion of its true Cha-. 


Ps 


— — 


ead . ) 
other Terms, are the invaluable 
| Blefiings of Heaven itfelf, 
“ We muft, in a Word, dc Jorn 
Poets; for this Divine Art is not to 
be attained by the moft. unwearied, 
Induftry and Application. 

We fhall now give our Pupits a 
Suort View of the Nature of 
Pozsy, and fo conclude, not doubt- 
ing but, from their due Obfervance 
of the relpettive Rules and Precepts 
laid down, and the various Examples | 
that are produced in the Body of the 
Tablequent ESSAY, they will foon 
entertain ah adequate Idea of its real 
Beauties, 

~The whole Aim and Seentiot of 
Pozsy is to pleafe and to infiruct, 
In order to pleafe, it borrows frome 

Nature — 
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Nature every thing that is gay and 
delightful. . It adorns its Diétion 
with Number and Harmony; and it 
never fails to employ the Marvellous, 
and Pathetic in their proper Places. — 

And in order that it may inftru& | 
as well as pleafe {in an Age fo polite 
as the prefent) it defcribes and ex- 
poles to View, in the ftrongeft Point 
ef Light, Virtue in all its Beauty and 
. daiecin. and Vice in all its moft 
abhorrent Shapes: And by a great | 
Variety of Examples, artfully intro-— 
duced, it fieals upon our A ffeGions, © 
and induces us to embrace the One, — 
and efchewthe Other: And fhould ; 
any of our READERS be but 
One Virtue the better for thefe our 
honeft Endeavours, we fhall not — 


think our Labour, ill beftowed. : 


i 
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id the Qualifications of a true PoEr. 
SER THAT is Poetry? 


Y 4. It is the Art of compo,ing 


oems, OY Pieces in Verfe. 
: | 2. And 


Onda iene 6 yk 


ataining @ Definition of P OETRY, | 


ee ee 


ee i 


. And isa Skill in making Verfes 
all that 1s requifite to form a Poet ?: 


A. No ; that is one of the leaft Qua- 4 
lifications of a good Poet: Fora Per- © 
fon of indifferent Genius may be — 


taughttocompofe Verfes that will flow 


| 


fmoothly, and found well to the Ear, - 
which yet may be of noValuefor want — 
of {trong Senfe, Proprietyand Eleva- 
tion of Thought, or Purity of Diétion. © 


Atrue Poet is diftinguifhed by a fruit- 


~ fulnefs of Invention, a lively Imagi- © 
- nation tempered by a folid Judgment, 
a Noblenefs of Sentiments and Ideaste 
anda bold, lofty, and figurative Man- 


ner of Expreflion. He thoroughly 
underftandsthe Nature of his Subjeét; 


w 


and, lethis Poem beneverfo fhort, he * 


forms a Defignor Plan, bywhich every 
_ Verfe is dire&ted to a certain End, 


and each has a juft Dependance on 4 
the other; for it is this produces the © 


Beauty 


, 


3 et O° 
Beauty of Fa€tion, Order and Har- 
mony, and gives SatisfaGtion to a ra- 
tional Mind.—The Duke of Buck- 
ingham, in his Effay on Poetry, very 
juftly obferves: 


Numbers and Rhyme,and that harmonious Sound 
~ ‘Which never does the Ear with Harfhnefs wound, 
Are neceflary, yet but vulgar Arts: 

For all in vain thefe fuperficial Parts 
Contribute to the Stru€@lure of the Whole, 
Without a Genius too, for that’s the Soz/; 


A Spirit, which infpires the Work throughout, 


_ As that of Nature moves the World about ; 

~ A Heat, which glows in ev’ry Word that’s writ ; 
°Tis fomething of divine, and more than Wit; 

~ ‘Itfelf unfeen, yet all Things by it fhown ; 
Defcribing all Men, ‘yet defcrib’d by none. 


2, How can this true Genius for — 


Poetry be obtained ? 
___ A. A Poetical Genius is the Gift of 


Nature, and cannot be acguired; nor 


can the Want of it be fupplied by Art | 


or Induftfy: But where fuchaGenius 
is found, it may be aflifted by proper 


‘Rules 


[ ro } 
Rules and Direétions; and fuch I thal. 


endeayour to lay down, 


es 


CHA P. it, 


OF the Struflure of LEnglifh ‘os a 
and of RHYME. 


Q, Wie are the firft Things 


to be learned in order to 
make Verfes ? 

A. You mufk underftand (what per- . 
haps you know already ) that Syllables 
are diftinguifhed into /oxg and fbort, 
and this Length or Shortnels is called 
their Quantity, OF save, three, and 
fometimes more Syllables, the Anci- 
ents formed their Poetical Feet, giving 
each of them a different Name, hus 
a Foot confifting of twolong Syllables 
was called -a Spondee ; of a fhort one 


followed by a long one, an n Lanibus ; : 
| ef 


[1 J 
_ pf along one followed by two fhort 
ones, a Dattyl, &c. And of thefe Feet 
tl.ey compofedvarious Kindsof Vertes. 
2. Have we fuch Poetical Feet in 
the Exglifh Language P j 
A. There is very little Variety of 
Feet in the Exgli/h Poetry, the lambus 
being, as it were the fole Regent of | 
our Verfe, efpecially of our Heroics, 
which confift of five fhort and five 
long Syllables intermixed alternately, . 
though this Order is fometimes beau- - 
tifully varied by our beft Poets, as an 
excellent Writer obferves : 
Two Syllables our Engli/o Feet compofe, 
But Quantities diftinguih them from Profe. 
By Long and Short, in various Stations plac’d,. 
Our Engli/b Verfe harmoniouily is grac’d: 
With Short and Long Heroic Feet we raife, 
But thefe to vary is the Poet’s Praite ; 
For the fame Sounds perpetually difgutt, 
Dryden to this Variety was juft. 
After all, the Quantity of the Syllables 
an ours, and other modern Languages, 
, 1s 


~ 


[ 12 ] 
is not well fixed; and littleRegard is 
had to it in the Compofitionof Verles. 
The Number of By Hables, the Pau/e, 
and the Seat of the Accent, are the 
chief Things to be confidered in the 
Englifp Verfification. © 

2. What do you mean by eau ? 

A, It isa particular Strefs or Force 

of the Voice, laid upon any Syllable 
in {peaking ; as upon # in A wnie upon 
77 in infedie: nid 
| 2. Isthe Accent laid upon the fame 
Syllables in Verfe as in Profe? 
“© A. Yeszand in Engh/b Vere itis 
the Accent that denominates a Sylla- 
ble Jong, rather than the Nature of the 
Fowel,. Dipthong, &c. though Accent 
and Quantii ‘y are, in reality, two dif- 
ferent Things. 

2, Where then is the Difficulty of 
making Ver fes, if it be only to put to- 
gether a certain Number of Syllables? 

A. Tt is not ddetng im, that Verfes have’. 
their 
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their juft Number of Syllables, but the 
Words mutt be fo difpofed as that the 
Accents and the Paufe may fall in fach 
and fuch Placesasto render them har- 
monious and pleating to the Ear. 

©, Whatdo you mean by the Paufe? 

ZZ Itis a {mall eZ or Stop which is 


made in pronouncing the longer Sorts. 


of Verfés, dividing them into two 


Parts, each of which is called an He. 


miftich, or Half-Ferfe: But this Di- 
vifion is not always equal, that is, one 
of the Hemiftichs does not always 


contain the fame Number of Syllables — 


las theother, ThisInequality'proceeds 
from the Seat of the Accent, that is 
ftrongeft i in the firft etch. for 
the Paufe is to be made at the End of 
‘the Word where fuch Accent hap- 
‘pens, or atthe End of the Word fol- 
going as will prefently be fhewn. 


2. Isnothing elle to be obferved in 


the Lnglifo NV erfification > 
hy B Ay Metre 


. a 
A, Meire, or Meafure, which is fuch © 
~ anharmonious Difpofition of a certain 
Number of Syllables: as above-men- 
tioned, is all that is abfolutely neceffary 
to con{titute Exglifh Verte, but Rhyme — 
is generally added to make it more 
delightful, 
2, What is Rhyme ? - 

A, Itis a likenefs of Sound between 
the laft Syllable or Syllables of one ° 
Verfe, andthe laft SyllableorSylables 
-of another.—When only one Sylla- 
ble at the End of one Line rhymes to ~ 
one Syllable at the End of another, 
itis called fzgle Rhyme, as made, trade; 
confefs, diftre/s : But when the two laft 
Syllables are alike in Sound, as drink- 
zug, thinking ; able, table; it is called 
Double Rhyme. We have alfo fome 
Inftances of Treble Rhyme, where the 
three laft Syllables chime together, as 
Crarity, Parity, &e. But this is fel- 
dom or never admitted in ferious 


Sub- 


ae [ re Ot. 
Subje&s, and in fuch the Double 
Rhyme is to be ufed but fparingly, 

2. Have you any other Inftruétions 
to give me concerning RAyme ? 

A, Yes; you are to obferve, that the 
Confonants which precede the Vow- 
els where the Rhyme begins, muft be 
different in each Verfe ; fo that Light 
and Delight, Vice and Advice, move and 
remove, muft not be made to rhyme to- 
gether; for though the Words are dif- 
ferent enough, the rhyming Syllables 
are exaétly the fame, and Rhyme con- 
fifts rather in a Likenefs than a Same- 
ne/s of Sound. From hence it follows, 
that a Word cannot rhyme to itfelf, 
nor even Words that differ both in 
Signification and Orthography, if 
they have the fame Sound, as Heir, 
Air; Prey, pray ; blew, blue, &c, Such 
Rhymes, indeed, and others equally 
had,as Nation and Affection, Villany and 
Gentry, follow and Willow, where the 
ae Ba  Like- 


ee ae 
Likenefs is not fufficient, were allow- 
ed of inthe Days of Chaucer, Spencer, 
and the reftof our ancient Poets, but 
are by no means to be admitted.in our 
modern Compofitions. It may be far- 
ther obferved, that the rhyming of 

Words depends upon their Likenefs 
of Souad, not of Orthography; for laugh 

and gua, though differently written, 

rhyme very well together; but Plough 
and. Cough, though their Terminations 
are alike, rhyme notat all. 

2. What do you call that Sort of 

Verfe which has no Rhyme? 

. A ltiscalled Blank Verfe,of which 

I fhall give you fome Specimens here- 
after. : 

» 2, What Number of Syllables do 
our Verfes confift of ? 

. A.We have Verfes of feveral Mea- 
fures, containing feldom lefs than four, — 
nor more than fourteen Syllables; in 
‘fpeaking of which I fhall begin with 
thofe that are moftly in Ufe. CHAP. | 


: bey! 
C H A P. ut. 
Of the Several Sorts of Englifh Versus. 


QYTHAT Bore of. Verles are 
. chiefly ufed in our Poetry ?. 
A, Vhole of ten, eight, and fevea Syl- 
lables; efpegially the firft Sort, which 
are ufed it Heroic Poems, Tragedies, i 
Elegies, . Paftorals, and many other 
Subjeéts, but generally thofe that. are 
grave and ferious, 
2, On what Syllables muft the Ac- 
cent fall in this Kind of Verfe ? 
A.\n this: Sort the Words are 
commonly fo difpofed, that the Ac- 
cent may fall on every /econd, fourth, 
fixth, eighth, and tenth Syllable ; asin 
the two following Lines : | 
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From vilgar Botnds with brave Diférder part, 
And fnatch.a Grace beyénd the reach of A’rt. 


But (as has been intimated already) 
this Order may be frequently difpent- 
ed with, without deftroying the Har- 
mony of the Verfe; nay, itaddsa pe- - 
culiar Beautyto the Poetry,to indulge 
fucha Variety now andthen, efpecially 
in the firft and fecond Syllables of the 
Line, of which the following is an In- 
ftance, wherethe Accent is on the firft 
Syllable, and not on the fecond : 


" Néw to the Main the burning Sin defeénds, 


2, Where is the Paufe to be in 
Verfes of this Kind? — ) 
A. This (as I have before obferved)} 

is determined by the Seat of the moft 
revailing Accent in the. firft Half 
Vere, which ought to be either on. 
the /econd, fourth, or fixth icp 

an 


Die ha ae 
and the Paufe muft immed!stely fol- 
low the Word where tie Accent 
happens, or the Word after its. 

2. Cannot you give mé fome Ex- 
amples of this? y Bo, 

A. Yes, inthe following Lines you 
have Inftances of each of the Cafes 
mentioned, where the ruling Ac- 
cent is only marked, and the Paufe 
denoted by a Dafh— 


F; irft Cafes 


As biify=+-as intentive Emmets ate. 
Deipite it---and more noble Thoughits purfue. 


Seeond Cafés 
Belinda {mil'd---and all the World was gays 
So freih the Wound is-+-and the Grief to vaft. 
Third Cafe. ve 


Some have at firft for Wits---then Poets paf: sd. 
Aad finee he could not fave her--ewith her dy’d- 
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_ 21s the Paufe not to be allowed 
of in any other Places of a Verfe but 
where it is in thefe Examples ? 

A. Yes, fometimes it is; but then 
the Verfes are not quite fo agreeable 
to the Ear, as is evident from the 
following Inftance : 


Bright Hefper twinkles from afar-+-Away 
My Kids---for you have had a Feaft to-day. 


Here is nothing difagreeable in the 
Structure of thefe Verfes but the Paufe, 
which in the firft of them (you fee) | 
is after the ezghth Syllable, and in the 
latter after the /econd ; whereas fo 
unequal a Divifion cannot produce 
any true Harmony, 

2. How fhall I know the Accent 
which determines the Paufe ? 

A. It muft be confeffed, the prevail- 
ing Accent is fometimes noteafily dif 
tinguifhed, as when two or three 

: the 
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the fame Verfe feem equally ae ; 
in which Cafe the Senfe and Can- 
ftru€tion of the Words mutt be your 
Guide. And after all, a Perfon who 
has a tolerable Ear for Poetry, will 
have little Occafion for Rules con- 
cerning the Pau/e or the Accents, but 
will naturally fo difpofe his Words 
as to create a certain Harmony with- 
out Labour to the aio or Vio- 
lence to the Senfe. 

2. After the Verfes of sen sylla- 
bles, what Sort is moft frequent in 
our Poetry ? 

A. Thofe of eight, whereof we have 
many entire Poems, 

2, What is to be obferved in the 
Struéture of thefe Verfes P 

A, In thefe, as in the former, the 
Accents generally fall on'every fe- 
cond Syllable, but not without Ex- 
ception, as you will fee in the fcl- 
lowing Example. 

. | A fhow’r 
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A théw’r of foft and fléecy Rain 
’ Falls, to new-cléath the Earth agdin : 


Behold the Mountains Tops around, 
As if with Fur of Emin créwn’d. 


2. What Sort of Verfes do you 
next take Notice of ? 
. A. Thole of feven Syllables, which 
are called Axacreontic, from Anacreon, 
a Greek Poet, who wrote in Verfe of 
that Meature. | : 
2. Where fhould the Accents fall 
win this Kind of Verfe ? 
A. On the firf, third, fifth, and 
Seventh ayHab les as in the following 
’ Lines: 


‘Ghite’ ring Stones and golden Things, 
Wealth and Hénours that have ‘Wings, 
Ever flute’ ring té be gone, 

We can néver call our é6wn. 


: As for Verfes of nine and eleven Syl- 
lables, they are not Worth our Notice, 
being 


43 

being very feldom ufed except thofe 
which are of double Rhyme, and pro- 
perly belong to the Verles of eighé 
and ‘tem Syllables... 2°. 2 

There isa Kind of Verfe of zwelve 
Syllables, having the Accent on every 
third, which is only made ufe of in 
Subje&s of Mirth and Pleafantry, as 
are thofe of eleven Syllables which 
run with muchthe fame Cadence. But 
there is another Sort of swelve Sylla- 
bles, which are now and then intro- 
duced amongft our Heroics, being | 
fometimes the laft of a Couplet, or two 
Verfes, asin the following Inftance : 


The ling’ring Soul th’unwelcome Doom receives, 
And, murm’ring with Difdain---the beauteous 
_ Body leaves. 


Sometimes aVerfe of this Kind con- 
cludes a Yriplet, or three Lines that’ 
rhyme together, where the Senfe is 
full and complete ; as for Example : 

B4 Milhons . 
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Milfions of op’ning Mouths to Fame belong, * 

And ev’ry Mouth is furnith’d with a Tongue, 

And round with lift’ning Ears---the a. 
Plague is s hung. 


Here let us obferve “ the Way, that 
the Senfe ought always to be clofed at 
fhe End of a Triplet, and not conti- 
nued to the next Line; though In- 
ftances of this Fault (if it be one) are 
to be found in fome of our beft 
Poets. 

This Verfe of twelve Syllables 
(which is called the Alexandrine, or 
Alexandrian, froma Poem on the Life 


' of Alexander, written or tranflated in- 


to fuch Verfe by fome French Poets) 
is alfo frequently ufed at the conclu- 
fion of a Stanza in Lyric or Pindaric 
Odes, of which we fhall {peak here- 
after. The Pau/e, in thefe Veries, 
ought to be at the fixth Syllable, as 
you fee in the foregoing Examples : 
Kit AE oS In 
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In this Place it cannot be amifs to 
obferve, that though the dlexandrine 
Verfe, when rightly employed, has an 
agreeable Effeét in our Poetry, it muft 
be ufed {paringly and with Judement. 
Mr. Pope has cenfured the improper. 
Ufe of it, and at the fame Time given 
us a beautiful Verfe of this Kind in his 
excellent E/fay on Critici/m, where, 
fpeaking of thofe who reguard Verfi- 
fication only, he fays: 


A needlefs Alexandrine ends the Song, 
That, like a wounded Snake, drags its flow 
Length along. 


®, When are Verfes of fourteen 
Syllables made ule of ? 

A. Not fo often as thofe of twelve; 
butthey are likewife infertedin Heroic 
Poems,andareagreeable enough when 
they conclude aLriplet wheretheSen fe 
is finifhed, efpecially if the preceding 

Verte 
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Verfe be of twelve Syllables; as in 
this of Mr. Dryden; ‘ 


For thee the Land in fragrant Flow’rsis dreft; 
For thee the Ocean {miles, and fmooths st 
. wavy Breait, a, 
And Heav’n itfelf with more ferene and 
purer Light is bleft, J 
If thefe Verfes follow one of ten 
Syllables, the Inequality of the Mea- 
fure renders them lefs pleafing; but 
this is only in Heroies ; for in Odes 
they are gracefully placed afterVerfes . 
of any Number of Syllables whatfo- 
ever. | 
2. What have you to obferve re- 
lating to the fhorter Sorts of Verfes ? 
A. They are chiefly ufed in Operas, 


- Odes, and our common Songs; but 
they have nothing in them worth 


Notice. We meet with them of zhree, 
four, five, and fix Syllables ; but thofe 
of four and fix are moft common, of 
which let the following Specimen 
fuffice, , The 
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The Battle near 
When Cowards fear, 
The-Drum and Trumpet founds ; 
Their Courage warms, 
They ruth to Arms, 
And brave a Thoufand Wounds. 


2, Have you no other Rules or 
Obfervations to make concerning our 
Verfification P 

A, Yes; it is proper to fay fome- 
thing of the Eiifons or Contractions 
that are admitted in our Poety, ac- 
cording as the Meafure requires, 


CHAP, 


Cae 
CH ACE ay 


Of the Ex1sions allowed of in Englith 
Poetry ; and fome mifcellaneous Re- 
marks, 


2: YVHAT do you mean by £l- 

Sree 7. er” 
-" A, I mean the cutting off one or 
more Letters, either from the Begin- 
ning, Ending, or Middle of a Word, 
whereby ¢wo Syllables are contraéted 
into one, and are fo pronounced, 

2, In what Cafes are fuch Con- 
tra€tions allowable ? 

A, \n Words of three or more Syl- 
lables, which are accented on the laft 

fave two, when the Liquid r comes 
~ between two Vowels, that which pre- 
cedes the r is frequently cut off ; as in 
Temperance, Difference, Flatterer, V'icto- 

Oy 


\ 


ry, amorous, and others; ;which, thous 


three Syllables, and often ufed as fuch “», 


in Verfe, may be contraéted into: two 
when the meafure requires it, and. 
this contraétion is denoted by alittle 
mark called an Apofrophe, the Words 


being written or printed Temp’ rance, 


Diff rence, Flattrer, Vil ry, am 10s, 


and. pronounced accordingly. -An 


Elifion is made of both ee be- 
fore the x, in lab’ring, endeav'rinug, 
neighv’ring, and fach like Words. 

2. Does this Rule hold good of no 
other Letter but r+ ? 


A. Sometimes a Vowel is he ar 


befoye’ the other Liquids, 1, ™, ity 


when found between two Vowels in 
Words accented like the fotmer, as 


“in fab’lous, En’my, Marner, inead 
of fabulous, Enemy, Mariner : But this 


ought to be avoided, the Sound be- 
ing harfh and ungraceful, 


om Poin 
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“ 9, In what other Cafes are Con- 
fractions made ? 

4, Contra&tions ‘are agreeable 
enough in fome Words of three Syl- 
lables, where the Letters happens 
between two Vowels, the latter of 
which is cut off; as in Reasning, 
Prisner, Busnefs, &c. 

The letter 0, between JJ and w, in 
Words of three Syllables, fuffers an 
Elifion ; asin Foll wer, bell’wing, &c. 

When the Vowel falls between » 
and 2, and the Accent lies upon the 
foregoing Syllable, itis frequently cus” 
off; asin Heav’2, few'n, giv'n, driv’, 
&c. The fame Vowel is alfo cut of 
in the Words Pow’r, Flow’r, and 
others of the like Termination. 

The Words zever, ever, over, may 
lofe the Confonent v, and be thys 
contracted, ve’er, cer, o'er. 

Moft Words ending in ed, which 
we contra, in our common Dit 

courley, 


3F 
courfe, ‘mult alfo be contra&ed ins 
Poetry ; as low'd, threaten’d, expres d, 
ador'd, abandon'd, &c. 

Some W ords admit of an Elifion of 
their firft Syllable ; as mong, "mong fig 
*gveen, '#VIN, ‘eainft,.’ bove, Sc. are 
ufed inftead of az: 18 pinahe dh. be= 
tivecn, betwixt, agains, above, &ec.- 

Inftead of 7# 7s, itavas, it were, it 
avill, i¢ would’, we fometimes ule 5, 
*swvas, "tivere, twill, *twould. So like- 
wife dy’t, for by it; do’t for do it; 
qastfor was it; &c. But thefe laft 
Contrattions are f{carce allowable, 
e{pecially in Heroic Poetry. 

Am may lofe it’s Vowel after Z; as 
f’m tor Z am: and fo may are after 
qe, you, they ;, as we're, you're, they're; 
| for we are, you are, they are. Wealfo 
fometimes ufe the Contraftion /e:’s for 
| Jet. xs. 
| The Word dave fuffers an Elifion 
}in it's two firft Letters, after Z,yow, we, 
C2 they 5 
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they; as I’ve, you've, we ve, they've, for 
L have, you have, we have, they have. 
So wll and would are often contra&t- 
ed after the Perfonal Pronouns, as . 
Ee Ufor Lwill; he'd for he would, &c.. 
or after who, as avhe'd for who adds 
avfo'll for who will, 

‘The Particle so fometimes lofes it’s 
o when it comes before a Verb that 
begins with a- Vowel, as ‘avoid, 
t increafe, fuade, &c. but this Eifion 
is not fo allowable before Nouns, and ° 
f{eldom ufed by correct Writers. 

When the Particle the comes before 
_a Word that begins with a Vowel or 
an / not alpirated, gene telly lofes it’s 
¢; as, th immortal, thexprefive, th’a- 
-mazing, th’ honef, he And arciaes 
ae ive an alpirated / when ane fol- 
lowsit; as ¢h’heroic, Se, but Elifions of 
this laftkind arénottobecommended, 

Sometimes the a in who, and the y| 
in %, is cut off before Words begin- | 
‘nin 8) 


”. 


- 
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“ning with a Vowel ; asad’ expofe, for 
who expofe 3 B Opprefi ton, for by Op- 
prefion:.and other (nein of 
this Kind are to be met with in fome 
of our Poets ; but fuch a Liberty is by 
no means to be indulged. , 

The Pronoun 4is fometimes lofes 
it’s firft Letters after Words ending 
with a Vowel, as f0’s, dy’s, for to his, 
by his; and afte feveral' Words that 
end with a Confonant, as in’s, Jor’s, 
for in bis, for his, feck But this is 
rather to be obferved than imitated. 
_ Thefe are the Elifions and Con- 
traGtions moft ufually made in our 
Verfification ; the reft may be learned 
by reading our beft modern Poets; for 
the Liberties taken by fome of our 
ancient ones are nottobe encouraged. 

2. Have you any Thing farther to 
add relating to Verification ? 

A. Yes; there are a few more Par- 
ticulars relating to this Subje& that 

A>.3 are 
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are worth obferving. In the firft Plaee, 
wt may be laid downasa general Rule, 
that whenever one Syllable of a. 
Word ends with a Vowel, and the 
next begins with another, thele two 
Syllables in Verfe are to be confi- 
dered as one only, except when either 
of the Syllables is the Seat of the 
Accent.. Thus Region, valiant, beau- 
teous, mutual, and fuch-like Words, are 
to be reckoned only as wo Syllables 
in Poetry ; and fo Ambition, familiar, 
perpetual, prefumptuous, Juperior, and 
other Words of the fame Nature, 
though confifting of four Syllables, 
are to be ufed in Verfe as three. 
_ , Are there no Exceptions to this 
Rule ? . : 
A. The Words Diamond, Diadem, 
Fiolet, and a few others may be ex- 
cepted, which, though accented on 
the firft Vowel, are fometimes ufed 
but as ewe Syllables, 
2, What 
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2 What is next to be obferved? 
4.1n general confult your Ear; 
eonfider how Words are pronounced 
in reading Profe, and obferve how 
they are ufed by the beft Poets, and 
you will feldom fail either with re- 
fpeét to Juftnefs of Meafure or Pro- 
priety of Contraétions. It will very 
‘much add to the Beauty of your 
Verfe to avoid, as much as poffible, 
a Concourfe of clathing Vowels, that 
1s, when one Word ends with a 
Vowel and the next begins with an- 
other, which occafions what is called 
an Hiatus, or Gaping, and is very dif- 
agreeable to the Ear. Mr. Pofe has 
cenfured this Fault, and given usan 
Anftance of it in the following Line : 

: 4 

__ Tho’ oft the Ear the open Vowels tire. 
For this Reafon the e of the Particle 
the is Npehoe cut off (as hath been 
C4 oblerved) 


‘ 
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ob dite before ae that begin 
with a Vowel. . 
4+ 9, What: other Faults) are to +e . 
avoided P # | 
- A, Itis not well to’ make sf of fe-’ 
. sbeal Words in’ a Verfe that begins 
with the fame Letter, unlefs it be to” 
fuit the Sound to the Subje&. And 
obferve, that though Verfes conffting — 
wholly of Monofyilables are not al- 
ways to be condemned (nay peflibly 
may be very good) yet they ought to” 
be feldom ufed, a Series obitele low — 
Words havi ing genetally an ill Effe@” 
in our Poetry: Be careful alfo' not to. 
make ule of Expletives, that is, fuch — 
Words as contribute nothing to the © 
senfe, but are brought into the Verfe — 
ie fillup the Meafure. Thefe | 
two ‘laft Faults Mr. Poge has taken © 
notice of, and exemplified in the 
foll owing Neils s 
' Ww hile Expletives their feeble Aid do jo:n, 

nd ten low Words oft creep in one dull 3 ne. * 


| 
a 
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~ Take care likewife not to end a 
Verte with an Adjeétive, whofe Sub- 
flantive. begins the next Verfe ; and 
the fame is tobe obferved with refpeet 
toa Prepofition and the Words it go- 
verns. Jn fhort, avoid every Thing 
that tends to deftroy that agreeable 
Cadence and Harmony which 1s re- 
‘quired in Poetry, and of which ( after 
all the Rules that can be laid None 
concerning it) the Ear is the moft 
proper Judge. Remember, however, 
that eafy and flowing Ni umbers are 
not all that is requifite in Verfifica- 
tion; for, as the laft-cited excellent 
Poet ety es, ’ 


Tis not enough no Harfhnefs-gives Offence ; 
‘he Sound mutt feem an Echo to the Se nie. 
Sott is the Sirainwhen Zephyr gertly blows, 
And the fmooth SSeageyy in hats: Numbers 
flows ; . 
But when. loud Surges Ia fh the fourding Shore, 
The hoarferoueh Verfe dhould like the Torrent 
 yoar. 
When 


i 
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When Jjax five fome Rock’s vaft Weight to 
throw, 

The Line too labours, and the Words move flow ; 

Not fo when fwift Camilla {cours the Plain, 

‘Flies o’er th’ unbending Corn, and es along 
the Main. 


I now proceed to treat of the Laws 
and Rules of the feveral Kinds of 
Poetry, as laid down by the belt Cri- 
tics, and to give Specimens of fuch 
as will come within the Compafs of © 
our Defign ; in doing which I fhall 
begin with the loweft, and afcend, 
by Degrees, to the higheft Perform- 
ances in the Poetic Art. And frft, 
of the Lipizram, 


CHAP, 
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ire Awe y 
Of the EpiGram. 


2. 7 UAT is an Epigram ? 
A, \t is alittle Poem, or 
Compofition in Verfe, treating of one 
Thing only, and whofe diftinguifbing 
Characters are Brevity, Beauty, and 
Point, ‘ 
2, What is the Meaning of the 
Word P 
A. The Word Epigram fignifies In- 
Seription ; for Epigrams derive their 
Origin from thofe Infcriptions placed . 
by the Ancients on their Tombs, Sta-_ 
tues, Temples, Pillars, Triumphal 
Arches, and the like ; which at farft 
were very fhort, being fometimes no 
more than a fingle Word, but after- 
| wards 
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wards increafing their Length, they 
made them in Verfe to be the better 
retained by the Memory. This fhort 
Way of Writing came at laft to be’ 
ufed upon any Oticahen or Subjeét 5 
and hence the Name of Geran has 
been given to any little Copy. of 
Verfes, without Regard to the origi- 
nal Appli cation of fuch Poems. 

2."To what Length is the Epigram™ 
ponhned ? 

A, Nts ufdal Limits are from zavo to 
twenty Verles, tho’ fometimes it ex- 
tends to fi/ty ; but the fhorter the bet- 
ter itis, and the more perfeé, as it 
partakes more of the Nature and 
Charaéter of this kind of Poem: Be-" 
fides, the Epigram being only a fin- 
gle Thought, it ought to be expreffed 
in a little Compafs, or elle it lofes its 

BRSS and Strength, . 
| . What is the Beauty required i ing 


an Sivas Pe 
A, A Hare 
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A. A Harmony. and apt Agree- 
ment of all its Parts, a fweet mimplis 
inci and polite Language. 
| 2. What do you mean by the Pozat 
i in ine Epigram ? 
ie eat. AN fharp,lively,unexpeéted Turn 
of Wit, with whichan Epigram dught 
to be bah ete: There are fome Cri- 
tics indeed who will not admit of the 
Point in an Epigram, but require the 

Thought to be equally diffufed thro’ 
the whole Poem, which is ufually the 
Pra&ice of Callas: as the former 1s 
that of Martial. It i allowed there is 
more Delicacy intheManner of Catul- 
lus, but the Point is mok agreeable to 
the general Tafte, and feems to be the 
chief CharaGteriftic of the Epigram. 

2, What Subjeéts does tne LEpi- 
gram m admit of ? 


| 
| 
| 
| 


A. lt admits of atl Manner of dui? 


jets, provided that Brevity, Beauty, 
and ‘inion are preferved ; but it is ge= 


p nerally 
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nerally employed either in Praz/e or 
~ Satire-—That you may the more eafi- 
ly remember the Rules to be obferved 
in this Kind of Poem, take them in 
Englifh Verfe with fome fmall Alter- 
ation, as they are given us by ver 
good Writers on the Art of Poetry, 


The Epigram, with little Art compos’d, 
Is one good Sentence in a Diftich clos’d ; 
And tho’ fome ftretch to wenty Lines or marey 
The beft are thofe confin’d to. ¢qwo or four. 
Of various Subjects Epigrams admit, 
But each. of one,.and one alone, mutt treat.” 
Two Parts this Tittle Whole muft ftill compofy 
Recital of the Subjec?, and the Chofe. 
‘Yo make this Poem perfeét, be your Care, 
That Beauty, Point, and Brevity appear. 
- Your figle Subject in feav Words explain, 
But Words which Force and Energy contain. 
A Symmetry of Parts we Beauty name, 
‘Which fhould be feen throughout the finith’d ” 

Frame ; 
With elegant Simplicity and Truth, 
And ftill the Diction polith’d, not uncouth, 
This Beauty Swweetne/s always mutt comprife, 
Whigh trogy che Subject, wel) exprefa’d, will io 
x fe 


~ 
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The Pont in. the Conclufion takes its. Placa, 
And is the Epigram’s peculiar Grace ; 
Some unexpeéted and fome biting Thought, 
With poignant Wit and fharp Expreffion fraught. 


N. B. Tho’ the beft Epigrams are 
here faid to be fuch as are comprifed 
in ¢wo or four Verfes, we are not to 
underftand it as if none can be per- 
fe& which exceed thofe Limits; Nei- 
ther the Ancients nor Moderns have 
been fo fcrupulous with refpe& to the 
Length of their Epigrams ; ; but, how- 
ever, Brevity in general is always to 
be ftudied in thefe Compofitions, 
2, Cannot i dy give me a few Ex- 
amples of goo Epigrams in the Eng ; 
lifo Language ? 

A, Yes; I fhall make Choice of 
feveral in the different Taftes I have 
mentioned ; fome remarkable for 
| A delicate Turn and Simplicity of 

yreflion, and others for their Salt 
wl 


Sharpnefs, their equivocating 
Pun, 
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Pun, or pleafant Allufion. In the 
firft ‘Plaee, take that of Mr, Pope, 
faid to be written on a Glafs, with 
the Earl of. Chefterfield’s Diamond 
Penctr : 
Accept a Miracle, inftead of Wit § 
See two dull Lines by Stazbope’s Pencil writ. 


The Beauty of this Epigram: is 
more eafily feen than defcribed. For 
my Part, Lamata Lofs to determine 
coherent it does more Honour to the 
Poet who wrote it, orto the Noble- 
man for whom the Compliment is 
defigned..—The following Epigram 

f Mr. Prior is written in the fame 
Tafte, being a fine Encomium on 
the Performance of an excellent 
Painter. 7 


Ox a Flower, painted by VarnLst. 


When fam’d Varelf# this little Wonder drew, 
Fira vouchfaf"d the growing Work to view : 
Finding the Painter’s Science at a Staad,. & 
The Goddets fnatch’d the Pencil from b's Hand, 
: And, 


rs 
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ek Tash: 
And, finithing the Piece, the {miling faid, 
| Bebold one Work of mine, which ne'er [bali fade, 


The Epigram written on the 
Leaves of a Fan, by Dr. Atterbury, 
‘ate Bifhop of Rochefer, contains a 
pretty Thought, expreffed with Eafe 
and Concifenefs, and clofed in a 
beautiful Manner. t 

| On a Fan. 


Flavia the leaft and flighteft.Toy 

Can with refiftlefs Art employ. 

This Fan in meaner Hands would prove 
An Engine of fmall Force in Love; 
Yet fhe, with graceful Air and Mien, 
Not to be told or fafely feen, Pa: 
Direés its wanton Motion fo, 
That it wounds more than Cufid’s Bow, 
Gives Coolnefs to the matchlefs Dame, | 
To every other Breaft a Flame, 


I fhall now fele& fome Epigrams of 
the biting and fatyrical Kind,and fuch 
as turn upon thePwz, or Eguivoque, as 
the French call it ; imwhich Sort the 

gist D Point 
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Point is more conf{picuous than in 
thofe of the former Charaéter, 

The following Diftich, in my 


- Opinion, is an admirable Epigram, 


having all the neceflary Qualities of 
one, eipecially Pomme and Brevity, 


On @ Company of bad Dancers to gocd 


Mufie. 
How ill the Motion with the Mufic fuits ! 
So Orpheus fiddled, and fo danc’d the Brutes. 


- This puts ean inn k another 
Epigram upon a bad Fiddler, which 
1 fhall venture to infert merely for 


~~ the Humoer of it, and not for any 
real, Excellence it contains, 


Go a bad Fiddler, 


‘Old Orpheus Fit fo well, he moy'd Old Nick 3 


But thou moy'ft nothing but thy Fiddle-Stick. 


Oneof Mariial's Epigrams, wherein 
he agreeably rallies the foolifh Vanity. 
uy of 


merase, Me. vale 
of a Man who hired People to make 
Verfes for him, asd publifhed them 
as his own, has been thus tranilated 


into Englifh: 


Paul fo fond of the Name of a Poet is grown, 

W ithGold he buysVerfes aiid calls them his o7v7. 

Go on, Matter Pau/, nor mind what the World > 
fays, 

They are furely his own for which a Man pays. 


Another Epigram of the fame La- 


‘tin Poet is very prettily imitated in 


the following ‘Tetraftich ; 


(On an ugly Womar. 
Whilft in the Dark on thy foft Hand I hung, 
And heard the tempting Syren in thy Tongue; 
What Flames, what Darts, what Anguilh I 
endur’d ! , 
But when the Candle enter’d, I was cur’d. 


We have a good Epigram by Mr. 
Cowley on Prometheus i painted; to 


munderftand which we muft remem- 


De ber 


Liberty to cenfure Mr.Prior, the Poet 
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Ler his Story. Promethens is feigned — 
by the ancient Poets to have formed 
Men of Clay, and to have put Life 
mto them by Fire ftolen from Hea- ’ 
veu; for which Crime Jupiter caufed 
him to be chained to a Rock, where 
# Vulture was fet to gnaw his Liver, 


,which. gréw again as fait as it wasy 


devoured. On this Fiétion the Epi-> 
gram is founded, ae 


-PrometHeus drawn by a bad Painter. 
How wretched does Prometheus State appear, 
Whilft he hjs fecond Mis’ry fuffers here ! 
| Draw him no more, left, as he tortur’d ftands, 


He blame great ‘Yove’s lefS than the Painter's | 
Hands, baat | 

It would the Vulture’s Cruelty out-go, | 
i once again his Liver thus fhould grow. $ 
Pity him, Youve, and his bold Theft allow ; | 
The Flames he once ftole from thee, grant him 
now. | 

| ry 
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Some bad Writer havin gtaken the 


has 


a 
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has very wittily lathed his Impertz- 


nence in the following Epigram : 


While fafter than his coftive Brain indites, 
Philo’s quick Hand in flowing Letters writes = 
His Cafe appears to me like beaod Tcague’s, 
When: he was run away with by his Legs, 
Phebus, give Philo er himfelf Command 2 
Quicken his Senfes, or reftrain his Hand : 

Let him be kept from Paper, Pen, and Ink ; 
So he may ceate to write, tnt learn te think. 


Mr. Wiley has given usa pretty 
Epigram, alluding to a well-knowa 
‘Text of Sctipture, on the fetting up 
a .Monument in Ve fiminfter Abhewy 
to the Memory of the ingenious Mr. 
Butler, Author of Hud bras. 


While Butler, needy Wretch, was yet alive, 

No gen’rous Patron would a Discs give. 

See him, when ftarv’d to Death and-turn’d to 
Dutt, 

Prefentedavith a monumental Butt 

Fhe Poet’s Fate is here in Emblem thown; 

He aik’d for Bread, and he receiv’d a Stone. 

D3 ‘The 
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The Ferrari being a Poem of: 
the epigrammatic Kind, and fre-— 


quently found in Colle€tions of Epi- 


srams, I fhall here infert a few of | 


| the beft I have met with. Thefe 


9 eae eos 


Oke: += ele > ee, Shea 


Compofitions generally contain fome 
Eulogium of the Virtues and good 


’ Qualities of the Deceafed, and have a 


# 


a Turn of Serioufnefs and Gravity 
adapted to the Nature of the Subjcét; 


others are jocofe and ludicrous, as you 


will fee amongft the following Ex-; 


amples, , | 
» In the Spectator we find feveral old 


Greek Epitaphs very beautifully tranf-- 


lated into Englifb Verfe, one of 
which I fhall take the Liberty of. 


‘tranteribing. lt is'written on Orphensy 


a celebrated ancient Poet and Mufi- 


cian, whofe Story is well known, 
He is faid to have been the Son of 
Apollo and Calliope, one of the Nine 


Mules, the Goddefs meant in the laft 
Line of the Epigram. On 


[st 

Oz ORPHEUS. 
No longer, Orpheus, thall thy facred Strains 
Lead Stones and Trees, and. Beatts, along the 
| ae” Plains ; * 
‘No longer footh the boiftrous Wind to Sleep, 
\Qr full the Billows of the raging Deep t 
For thou art gone ; the Mufes mourn’d thy Fall 
In folemn Strains, thy Mother moft of all. 
Ye Mortals, idly for your Song ye moan, 
Tf thus a Goddets could not fave her own, 


_ The ingenious Tranflator obferves, 
that if we take the Fable for granted, 
as it was believed to be in that Age 
when the Epigram was written, the 
‘Turn appears to have Piety to the 
Gods, and a refigning Spirit in the 
Application: But, if we confider the 
Point with refpe& to our prefent 
Knowledge, it will be lefs efteemed ; — 
though the Author himfelf, becaufe 
he believed it, may {till be more va- 
lued than any one who fhould now 
write with a Point of the fame Nature. 
D4 Lhe 
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The following Epitaph on Sir 
Philip Sidnev’s Sifter, the Countefs of 
Pembroke, faid to be written by the. 
famous Ben Fonfon, is remarkable 
for the noble Thought with Ga 
it concludes, 


Ox Mary, Countefg Dowager of 
fee yaa PEMBROKE. - | 
Underneath this Marble Hearfe ; 
_ Lies the Subjeét of all Verfe ; 
Sidney’s Sifter, Pembroke’s Mother. 
- Death, ere-thou haft kill"d another, 
_ Fair and learn’d, and good as fhe, 
Time fhall throw a ae at thee. 
Take another Ehaah of Ben Jom | 
fon's, on a beautiful and virtuous La- 
dy, which has been defervedly ad- 


mired by very good Judges. 


Underneath this Stone doth lie 

As much Virtue as could die ; 
Which, when alive, , did d Vigour give 
To as much Beauty as could live. 4 
Mr. 


Ue gaa Be 
Mr. Pope has drawn the Character 


of Mr. Gay, in an Epitaph now to be 


feen on his Monument in Wefminfler 
Abbcy, which he has clofed with fuch 
a beautiful Turn, that I cannot help 
looking upon it as a Mafter-piece in 
its Kind, as indeed®are all the Pro- 


_ dudtions of that furprizing Gemius, 


Oe: MrwKe axe: 


Of Manners gentle, of Affeétions mild; 


In Wir, a Man; Simplicity, a Child : 

With native Humour temp’ring virtuous Rage, 
Form’d to delight at once and lafh the Age ; 
Above Temptation in a low Eftate, ; 
And uncorrupted ev’n among the Great ; 

A fafe Companion, and an eafy Friend, 
Unblam’d through Life, lamented in thy End. 


-Thefe are thy‘Honours ! not that here thy Buft 


¥s mix’d with Heroes, or with Kings thy Duft ; 
But that the Worthy and ghe Good fhall fay, 
Striking their penfive Boloms—Here lies GAT, 


Amongft the Epitaphsofa punnin g 
and ludicrous Caft, I know of none 
“Mec ipretticn 
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pretuer than that which is faid to 
have been written by Mr. Prior on 
himfelf, wherein he is pleafantly fa+ 
tyrical upon the Folly of thofe who 
value themfelves on Account of the 
long Series of Anceftors thro’ which 
they can trace their Pedigree. 

4 
Nobles and Heralds, by your Leave, > 
tere Le the Bones of Matthew Priory ~ 
The Son of 4dam and of Fve ; 
~ Let Bourbon or Naffau go higher. 


The following Epitaph on a diz/er” 
contains a good Caution, and an 
agreeable Raillery. 
Reader, beware immod’rate Love of Pelf ; 

Here lies the worft of Thieves, who robb’d hime — 
felf. : 

I fhall give but one Example more 
of this Sort of Poem, which is a merry _ 
Epitaph on an old Fiddler, who was 
remarkable (we may fuppofe) for 
beating ‘Time to his Mufic, 

| ; Ox 
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On STEPHEN, the Fiddlers 


Stephen and Time are-now both even; * 
Stephen beat Time, now Time's beat Stephen, 


| Having dwelt long enough (per- 
haps too long) upon this low Species 
of Poetry, 1 now proceed to the 


| Paftoral, 


Of the PASTORAL. 


eyyrt is a Pafforal ? 
A, It ig.a Kind of Poem 


which takes it Name from the Laz | 


Word Pafor, a Shepherd; the Sub- 
ject of it being always fomething in 
the paftoral or rural Life, and the 
Perfons introduced in it either Shep- 
herds or other Ruftics, 

2, Have 


25), ae 

2. Have thefe Poems no other 
Name than that of Pafforals ? 

A. Yes; they are frequently called 
Ectogues, which fignifies /elec# or choice 
Pieces; though fome account for this 
Name after a different Manner. They 
are alfo mone Bucolics, from a Greek 
Word, fignifying a Herd/man. 

rey AS ENC Paforal an ancient Kind 
of Poetry? | 

A, Yes, perhaps the oldeft of any ; 
for as the keeping of Flocks feems to 
have been the firft Employment of 


. Mankind, it isnatural to imagine,that 


the Leifure of thofe ancient Shep- 


herds requiring fome Diverfion, they _ 
could think of none fo proper to that _ 
 folitary Life as Aging, and that in _ 


their Songs they took Oceafion to ce- © 
lebrate their own Felicity. From — 
hence a Poem was invented, aud af- — 
terwards improved to a perfeét Image 


: of that happy ‘Fime; which, by grv- 


ing 
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‘ing us an Effeem for the Virtues of 
a | ees Age, might recommend 
them to the prefent. 

2, What is the Charaéer of the 
Paforal? 

A. iis complete Chara@ter confilts 
in Simplicity, Brevity, and Delicacy ; 
the two firft of which render an Ec- 

logue watural, and the latt delightful. 
‘With refpe& to Nature indeed, we are 
toconfider, thatas Peforal isan Image 
of the ancient Times of Innocence 
and undefigning Plainnefs, we arenot 
to defcribe Shepherds as they really 
are at this Day, but as they may be 
cor-eived then to have been, when 


the beft of Men followed the Em- 


ployment. For this Reafon, an Air 
of Piety fhould run thro’ the whole 


Poem, which is vifible in the Writings ; 


of Antiquity. 
2. What is farther to be sures ed 
in this Sort of Poetry. ? 
A, To 
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A, To make it natural with refpett: 
_ to the prefent Age, fome Knowledge 
-in rural Affairs muft be difcovered, 
and that in fuch aManner as if it was 
done by Chance rather than Defign, 
left by too much Study to feem natz- 
ral, we deftroy the Delight; for what — 
is inviting in this Kind of Poefy pro-_ 
cecds not fo much from the Idea of a 
Country Life itfelf, as from that of its 
Tranquillity. Some Ilufion muft 
therefore be ufed to render a Paftoral 
delightful, which confifts in expofing 
the beft Side only of a Shepherd’s 
Life, and in concealing its Miferics, 
Befides, the Subje& muft contain rome 
particular Beauty i in itfelf; andincach 
Eclogue, a defigned Scene or Profpe& | 
isto be prefented to our View, which 
fhould likewife haveits Variety, This 
Variety is obtained in a great Degree 
by frequent Comparifons,drawn from 
the — agreeable Objeéts of the 
. Country. 


a 
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Country, by Mpeite galtotis to Things 
inanimate, by beautiful but Thort Di- 
greflions, and by elegant ‘I'urns on 
the Words, which render the Num- 
bers very {weet and pleafing. Add 
to this, that the ConneGions mutt be 


negligent, the Narrationsand Deifcrip-. 


tions fhort; andthe Periods concife. 
2; What Sort of Sryle does the 
Paftoral require? 
A, It ought to be bumble, yet pure; 
neat, but not florid ; eafy, “and yet 
Lively : And the Verfification fhould 


be the JSnootheft and mok flowing ima- . 


ginable. 
2, To what Length may ‘iis 
Pdeth extend P 


A. In general it ought to be fhort, | 


and fhoyld never much exceed a 
hundred Lines, 

2. Can you give me thefe Rules 
in Verfe, asyou did thofe cdinia to 
the Epigran' 2 

A. Yess 
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A. Yes; the Subftance of them I 
find exprefied in the oma Man- 


Heh. 


The Pas ToRAL, which oe of happy avdine 

And harmlefs Nymphs, that haunt the Woods 
and Plains, 

Should through the Whole difcover ev ry where 

‘Their old Si mplicity and pious Air; 

And in theCharaéters of Maids nad. Youth, 

Unpraétis’d Plainnefs, Innocence, and Treth, 

Each Pa yioral a little Plot muft own, 

Which, as it muft be fimple, mutt be one; ° 

With Scull Digreffions it will yet difpente, 

Nor needs at all Times allegori ic Senfe. 

Its Style mutt fill be natur al and clear, 

And Elegance im ev’ry Part appear; — 

Its humble Method nothing has of Frerce, 

But hates the Rattling of a lofty Verfe; 

With native Beauty pleafes and excites, 

And never with harth Sounds the Ear affrights. — 


2. What Examples of the Paffo- 

ral ce you recommend, as written in 
a juft Style and Manner ? 
A. Virgil's firft Eclogue isreckoned 
the Standard of Paferals, which 1 : 
fhal 


\ | es ee 
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fhall therefore give you, as it is tran{- 
lated by Mr. Dryden. It is a Dialogue 
between Melibseus, an unfortunate 
Shepherd, and Tityrus, another Shep- 
herd, under more fortunate Circum~ 
ftances. The former addreffes his 
Complaint of his’Sufferings and Ba- 
nifurnent to Tityrzs, who, in the Mid{t 
of the public’Calamity, enjoys his 
Flocks, and expreffes his.Gratitude to 
his Benefa€tor; while Mel:doexus ac- 
-cufes Fortune and the fatal Effects of a _ 
Civil War, bidding Adieu to his na- 
tive Country, 
MELIBOEUS. 


Beneath the Shade which Beechen Boughs diffufe, 
You, Yizyris, entertain your Sylvan Mufe. 
ound the wide World in Banifhment we roam, 
Forc’d from our pleafing Fields and native Home; 
| While ftretch’d at Eafe you fing your happy Loves, 
And Amaryllis fills the fhady Groves. 


TiTYRuUs. 
Thefe Blefings, Friend, a Deity beftow’d; 
For never can I deem him lefs than God. 
q The 
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The tender Firftlings of my woolly Breed 
Shall on his holy Altar often bleed. 


He gave me Kine to graze the flow’ry Plaing 
And to my Pipe renew’d the rural Strain, , 


- MELIBOEUS. 


LT envy not your Fortune, but admire, 
That while the raging Sword and waficful Fire, 
Deftroy the wretched Neighbourhgod around, 
No hoftile Arms approach your happy Ground. 
Far diffrent is my Fate; my feeble Goats 
‘With Pains I drive from their forfaken Cotes ; 
And this you fee I fearcely drag along, 
‘Who yeaning on the Rocks has left her Young, | 
. The Hope and Promite of my failing Fold. 
4 My Lofs by dire Portents the Gods foretold ; 


r 


- For, had I not been blind, I might have feen 

_. Yon riven Oak, the faireft on the Green, 

find the hoarfe Raven on the blafted Bough, 

By croaking from the Left prefag’d the coming | 
Blows 

But tell me, Tityrus, what heav’nly Pow’r 

Prejerv’d your Fortunes in that fatal Hour? 


TiTyRUse 


Vy, #635) 


. Titryervs. : 


Fool that I was, I thought Imperial Rome 1 
Like Mantua,where on Market-days we come, » 
And thither drive our tender Lambs from home. J 
SoKids and Whelps their Sires and Dams expreis; 
And fo the Great I meafur’d by the Lets ; 

But Country Towns, compar’d with her, appear 
Like Shrubs when lofty Cypreffes are near. 


MELIBOEUS. 
What great Occafion call’d you hence to Rome? . 


Tiryrvs. 


Freedom, which came at length, tho’ flow to 
come. ‘Ne 
Nor did my Search of Liberty begin _ ¥ 
Till my black Hairs were changed upon my Chin, | 
Nor Amaryliis would vouchfafe a Look, 
Till Galatea’s meaner Bonds I broke. : 
Till then a helplefs, hopelefs, homély Swain, 
I fought not Freedom, nor afpir’d to Gain : 
Tho’ many a Vi&tim from my Folds was bought, . 
_ And many a Cheefe to Country Markets brought, 
Yet all the Little that I got I fpent, 
| And fall return'd as empty as I went. 
rE 2 “MELIBOEUS. | 
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MELIBOEUS. 


We ftood amaz’d to fee your Miftrefs mourns 
» Unknowing that fhe pin'd for your Return ; 

We wonder’d that fhe kept her Fruit fo long, 
For whom fo late th’ungather’d Apples hung : 
But now the Wonder ceafes, fince I fee 
She kept them only, Tityrus, for thee : 
For thee the bubbling Springs appear’d to mourny _ 
And whifp’ring Pines madeVows for thy Return. 


TITYRUS, 


_. . What fhould I do! while here I was enchain’d, 
_ No Glimpfe of godlike Liberty remain’d ; 
Nor could I hope in any Place but there 
To find a God fo prefent to my Pray’r. 
‘There firft the Youth of heav’nly Birth I view'dy 
_ For whom our mon aly Viétims are renew’d. 
_ He heard my Vows, and graciouily decreed 
My yoy to be reitor’d, my former Flocks ta 
_ feed. oe 


| _Mezizorevs. ~ hg 
O fortunate old Man ! whofe Farm remains 7 
For you fufficient, and requites your Pains, 


_ Tho'Ruthes overipread the neighb’ring Plains; J 


The? | 


’ 
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Tho’ here the marfhy Grounds approach your 
Fields, ny” - 
And there the Soil a ftony Harveft yields, 
‘Your teeming Ewes thall no ftrange Meadows try, 
Nor fear a Rot from tainted Company. 
Behold, yon bord’ring Fence of Sallow Trees 
Is fraught with Flow’rs, the Flow’rs are fraught 
with Bees: - 


The bufy Bees, with a foft murm’ring Strain, Ztgel 


Invite to gentle Sleep the lab’ring Swain : 


While from the neighb’ring Rock, with rural — 


Songs, 


The Pruner’sVoice the pleafing Dream prolongs ; 
Stock-Doves and Turtles tell their am’rous Paing — 


And, from the lofty Elms, of Love complain. 


Tiryrvs. 


Th’ Inhabitants of Seas and Skies fhall change, 
And Fith on Shore, and Stags in Air, fhall range, 
The banifh’d Parthian dwell on Arar’s Brink, 
And the blue German fhall the Tigris drink, 

Ere I, forfaking Gratitude and Truth, 
Forget the Figure of that godlike Youth. 


E3 MeEvisorvs! 


Wey. 


, Shall fee you browzing on the Mountain’s Brow. 
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MELIBOEUS. 


But we muft beg our Bread in Climes unknown, 
. Beneath the fcorching or the freezing Zone ; 
And fome to far Oaxis fhall be fold, 
Or try the Lydian Heat or Scythian Cold ; 
*The reft among the Britons be confin'd, | 
A Race of Men from all the World disjoin’d. 
©! mut the wretched Exiles ever mourn, 
Nor after Length of rolling Years return ? 
Are we condemn’d, by Fate’s unjuft Decree, 
No more our Houfes and our Homes to fee ? 


» Or thall we mount again the rural Throne, 


And rule the Country Kingdoms once our own ? 
Did we for thefe Barbarians plant and fow, 3 - 
On thefe, on thefe, our happy Fields beftow ! 
Good Heav’n, what dire Effeéts from civil’ 
Difcord flow ! - 6 eae, 
Now let me graff my Pears, and prune the Vine ; 
The Fruit is their’s, the Labour only mine.. 
Farewel, my Paftures, my paternal Stock, - 
My fruitful Fields, and my more fruitful Flock ! 
No more, my Goats, fhall I behold you climb 


' “The fteepy Cliffs, or.crop the flow’ry Thyme 


No more, extended in the Grot below, 


| 
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The prickly Shrubs, and after on the Bare 
Lean down the deep Abyfs, and hang in Air ! 
No more my Sheep fhall fip the Morning Dew ; 
No more my Song {hall pleafe the rural Crew > 
Adieu, my tuneful Pipe! and all the ae 
adieu ! 


4 
ad 


t Tiryrus. 


This Night, at leaft, with me forget your Care ; 
Chefnuts and Curds and Cream {hall be your Fare : 
The Carpet-Ground fhall be with Leaves o’er- 

{pread, ! | ae 
And Boughs thall weave aCov’ring for your Head ; 
For fee yon funny Hill the Shade extends, 

And curling Smoke from Cottages afcends. 


i 


ea 


‘From this Paferal the Reader muft _ 


not imagine that the Nature of the 


Poem requires it always to be carried 
on by Way of Dialogue, A Shepherd 


alone may fing the Praifes of his Love, . 


complain of her Inconftancy, lament 
her Abfence, her Death, &'c. and ad- 
drefs himfelf to Groves, Hills, Rivers, 


E 4 and 
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toral of this Nature, written by the 
celebrated Mr, Pope, and inicribed to 
Mr. Wycherley, 1. thall here infert, 
without any Apology. The Begin- 
ning of it is an Imitation of the fore- 


going Eclogue of Virgil. 


Beneath the Shade a fpreading Beach difplays, 
Hylas and 4gon fung their rural Lays : 


-.« YAis mourn’d a faithlefs, Fhar an abfent Love, 


And Delia’s Name and Doris fill’d the Grove. 
Ye Mantuan Nymphs, your facred Succour bring; 
Hylas and A2gon’s rural Lays I fing. 
Thot, whom the Nine with Plautus’ Wit 
. infpire, 
The Art of Terence, and Menander’s Fire ; 
Whofe Senfe inftruéts us, and whofe Humour 
- charms, a te . Si 
Whofe Judgement fways us, and whofe Spirit 
- warms ! 1 aN 
Oh, fkill’d in Nature! fee the Heart of Swains, — 
Their artlefs Paffions, and their tender Pains. © 
Now fetting Phebus thone ferenely bright, » 
And: fleecy Clouds were ftreak’d with purple — 
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When tuneful Hylas, with melodious Moan, 

Taught Rocks to weep, and made the Moun- 
tains groan. 

Go, gentle Gales, and bear my Sighs away | 
To Delia’s Ear the tender Notes convey. 

" As fome fad Turtle his loft Love deplores, i 
And with deep Murmurs fill che founding Shores, 
Thus, far from Delia, to the Winds I mourn, 
Alike unheard, unpity’d, and forlorn. 

Go, gentle Gales, and bear my Sighs along? 
For her? the feather’d Choirs negleét their Song : 
For her, the Limes their pleafing Shades deny ; 
For her, the Lillies hang their Heads and die‘ 
Ye Flow’rs, that droop, forfaken by the Spring, 
Ye Birds, that left by Summer ceafe to fing, 

Ye Trees, that fade when Autumn-Heats remove, 
Say, is not Abfence Death to thofe who love ? 


Go, gentle Gales, and bear my Sighs away ! 
Curs’d be the Fields that caufe my Delia’s Stay 
Fade ev’ry Bloffom, wither ev’ ry Tree, 
Die ev’ry Flow’r, and perifh all but the ! 
What have I faid? where’er my Delia flies, 
Let Spring attend, and fudden Flow’rs arife ; 
Let op’ning Rate knotted Oaks adom, 
“And liquid Amber-drop from ev’ry Thorn ! 

~ Go, gentle Gales, and bear my Sighs along ! 


_ The Birds thall cealerto tune their Ey’ning Song. 
The 


eu 
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The Winds to breathe, the waving Woods to 

_ move, ; 

And Streams to murmur, ere I ceafe to love. 

Not bubbling Fountains to the thirfty Swain, 

Not balmy Sleep to Lab’rers faint with Pain, 

Not Show’rs to Larks, or Sunthine to the Bee, 

Are half fo charming as thy Sight tome. 

Go, gentle Gales, and bear my Sighs away ! 
Come, Delia, come ; ah, why this long Delay ? 
Thro\Rocks and Caves the Name of Delia founds ; 

| Delia each Cave and echoing Rock rebounds. 

Ye Pow’rs, what pleafing Frenzy fooths myMind ? 
Do Lovers dream, or is my Delia kind ? 
She comes,my Desia comes!—Now ceafe my Lay, 
And ceafe, ye Gales, to bear my Sighs away ! 

Next gon fung, while Windjor Groves ad- 
| os NS 
Rehearfe, ye Mufes, what yourfelves infpir'd. 
Relound, ye Hills, refound my mournful Strain ! 
Of perjur’d Doris, dying I complain : ; 
_ Here where the Mountains, lefs’ ning as they rife, 
_ Lofe the low Vales, and fteal into the Skies ; ‘ 
While lab’ring Oxen, fpent with Toil and Heat, 
- In their loofe Traces from the Field retreat ; ' 

While curling Sime 

And the fleet Shad 


Fm ournful Lay! | 
fe'dthe Day: 
ee Oft 


Raves er" 

Oft on the Rind I carv’d her am’rous Vows, 
While fhe withGarlands hung the bendingBoughs : 
The Garlands fade, the Vows are worn away ; 
So dies her Love, and fo my Hopes decay. 

Refound, ye Hills, refound my mournfulStrain ! 
Now bright 4rdurus glads the teeming Grain,! 
Now golden Fruits on loaded Branches fhine, 
And grateful Clufters fwell with Floodsof Wine; 
Now bluthing Berries paint the yellow Grove, 


"Just Gods! fhallallThings yield Returns but Love ? . 


_ Refound, ye Hills, refound my mournful Lay! 

The Shepherds cry, “ Thy Flocks are left a 
Prey.”— 

Ah! what avails it me the Flocks to keep, 


Who loft my Heart while I preferv’d my Sheep, 


Pan came, and afk’d what Magic caus’d my Smart, 
Or what ill Eyes malignant Glances dart ? 
What Eyes but her’s, alas! have Pow’r to move ? 
And is there Magic but what dwells in Love ? 


Refound, ye Hills, refound my mournful Strains! i 


I'll fly from Shepherds, Flocks, and flow’ry 
Plains.— 

From Shepherds, Flocks, and Plains, I may re- 
move, 

Forfake Mankiitd, and all the World—but Love! 

I know thee, Love, wild as the raging Main, 

More fell than Tygers on the Lybian Plain :» 


E4 Thou 


Re 
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Thou wert from £za’s burning Entrails torn, 


_ Got by fierce Whirlwinds, and in Thunder born. 


Refound, ye Hills, refound my mournful Lay ! 
Farewel, ye Woods, adieu the Light of Day ! 
One Leap from yonder Cliff fhall.end my Pains. 
No more, ye Hills, no more refound my Strains ! 

Thus fung the Shepherds till th’ Approach of 

Night, : 
The Skies yet blufhing with departing Light, 
When falling Dews with Spangles deck’d the - 
Glade, ate 
And the low Sun had lengthen’d ev’ry Shade. 


To thefe two Paftorals, which are 
written agreeable to the Tafte of An- 


tiguity, and the Rules above pre- 


fcribed, I fhall beg. Leave to fubjoin 
another, wherein the ingenious Au- 
thor, the late Mr. Gay, has ventured to 
deviate from the beaten Road, and to ~ 
defcribe the Shepherds and Plough- 
men of our own Time and Country, . 


— inflead of thofe of the Golden ‘Age (as 


the Poets call it) to which the modern 
Critics confine the Pafforal. His fix 
yada Paftorals 


> 
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Paftorals, which he calls the Shepherd's 
Week, are a beautiful and lively Repre- 
fentation of the Manners, Cuftoms, 
and Notions of our-Ruftics ; but the 
Whole being too long for our prefent 


Defign, I fhall only tranfecribe the firft ~ 


of them, entitled, The Squabble, where- 
in two Clowns try to out-do each 
other in finging the Praifes of their 
Sweet-hearts, leaving it to a Third to 
determine the Controverfy. The Per- 


fons Names are Lodbin Clout, Cuddy, | 


and Cloddipole. _ 


Lossin Criour. 

Thy Younglings, Cuddy, are but juft awake ; 
No Thruftles thrill the Bramble-Buih forfake ; » 
No chirping Lark the Welkin Sheen * invokes,. 
No Dainfel yet the fwelling Udder ftrokes ; 

Jer yonder Hill does feant + the Dawn appear ; 
hen why does Cuddy leave his Cot fo rear {2 


* Shining or bright Shy. 
+ Scarce. ‘7 Early. 


Sea Cuppy. 


~ 
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Cuppy. 


Ah, Lobbin Clout !1 ween * my Plight is guefs’d 5 
For Ae that loves, a Stranger is to Refi. 
If Swains belie not, thou haft prov’d the Smart, 
And Blouzelinda’s Mifttrefs of thy Heart. 
This rifing rear betok’neth well thy Mind ; 
Thofe Arms are folded for thy Blouzelind. 
And well, I trow, our piteous Plights agree ; 
- Thee Blouxelinda {mites, Buxoma me. 


Lopain CLovurtT. 


Ah, Blouxelind! I love thee more by Half 
Than ities their Fawns, or Cows the new-fall’n | 
Calf: 
‘Woe worth the Tongue, may Blifters fore it call 
That names Buxoma, Blouzselind withal ! . 


Cuppy. 
Hold, witlefs Lobtin Clout, 1 thee advife, 


Left Blifters fore on thine own Tongue arife ; 

Lo yonder Cloddipole, the blithfome Swain, 

The wifeft Lout of all the neighb’ring Plain. 
‘From Cloddipole we learnt to read the Skies, 

To el when Hail will fall, or Winds arife. | 


* Conceive ; ey 


He, ! 
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He taught us erft* the Heifer’s Tail to view, 
When ftuck aloft, that Show’rs would ftraight 

\ enfue : 
He fir that ufeful Secret did explain, : 
That pricking Corns foretold the gath’ring Rain. 
When Swallows fleet foar high and {port in Air, 
He told us that the Welkin would be clear. . 
Let Cloddipole then hear us twain rehearfe, 
A\nd praife his Sweet-heart in alternate Verfe, 
Tl wager this fame oaken Staff with thee, 
That Cloddipole thall give the Prize to me. 


Losstn Crour. 


See this Tobacco-Pouch, that’s lin’d with Hairs 
Made of the Skin of fleekeft Fallow-Deer : 
This Pouch, that’s ty’d with T ape of reddeft Hue, 
1’ wager, that the Prize fhali be my Due. 


Cuppy. 


Begin thy Carols, then, thou vaunting Slouch ; 
Be thine the oaken Staff, or mine the Pouch, 


Losgin Crour. 
My Bhouszselinda is the blitheft Lafs, 
Than Primrofe fweeter, or the Clover Grafs. 
* FF vrei. 
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Fair is the King-Cup that in Meadow blows, 
Fair is the Daify that befide her grows ; 
Fair is the Gillyflow’r of Gardens {weet, 
Fair is the Marygold, for Pottage meet : 
But Blouzelind’s than Gillyflow’r more fair, 
Than Daify, Marygold, or King-Cup rare. 


: MA Did ions 


My brown Buxonia is the feateft Maid, 
That e’er at Wake delightfome Gambol play'd : 
Clean as young Lambkins, or the Goofe’s Down, 
And like’ the Goldfinch in her Sunday. Gown. 
The witiefs Lamb may fport upon the Plain, 
The frifking Kid delight the gaping Swain ; 
"The wanton Calf may {kip with many a Bound, 
“And my Cur Tray play defteft t Feats around : 
But neither Lamb nor Kid, nor Calf nor Ty 2)'y 
— Dance like Buxoma on the Firft of May. 


Lowes Cour. 


“Sweet is my Toil wll! Blowelind 3 1s near $ 
OFf her bereft, *tis Winter all the Year. 
With her no fultry Summer’s Heat I know ; 
In Winter, when the’s nigh, with mere I glow. 


<  Nimbleft. : 5 
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Come, Blovselinda, eafe thy Swain’s Defire, 
My Summer's Shadow, and my Winter’s Fire! 


Cuppy. 


As with Buxoma once I work’d at Hay, 
Ev’n Noon-tide Labour feem’d an Holiday ;. 
And Holidays, if haply the were gone, ~ 
Like Worky-days I with’d would fcon be done. 
Eftfoons {, O Sweet-heart kind, my Love repay, 
And all the Year fhall then be Holiday. 


Logsin Cxiovur. 


As Blouxelinda, in a gamefome Mood, 
Behind a Hay-cock loudly laughing ‘ftood, 
I flily ran, and fnatch’d a hafty Kifs ; 
She wip’d her Lips, nor took tt much amufs. 
Believe me, Cuddy, while I’m bold to fay, 
Her Breath was fweeter than the ripen’d Hay. 


Cuppy. 
As my Buxoma, in a Morning fair, 
“With gentle Finger ftroak’d her milky Care, - 
T queintly § ftole a Kifs ; at firft, ’tis true, 
She frown’d, yet after granted one or two. 
FE Peyfon — § Wagpgifoly, 
2 F : 
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Lobbin-’ 


Se ee 


About my Eyes the Towel thick was wrapt : 
‘IT mifs’d the Swains, and feiz’d on Blouzelind, 


C78) 
Lobbin, I fwear, believe who will my Vows, 
Her Breath by far excell’d the breathing Cows. 


Lorgin Crovur. 


Leek to the W% elch, to Dutchmen Butter’s dear, 
OF Ir ifb Swains Potaroe i is the Cheer ; 
Oats for their Feafts the Scatti i/b Shepherds grind, 
Sweet Turnips are the Food of Blouzelind : 
While the loves Turnips, Butter I'll defpife, 
Nor Leeks, nor Oatmeal, nor Potatoe prize. 


Cuppy. 


Tn good Roatft- Beef my Landlord flicks his Knife, 
The Capon fat delights his dainty.’ Wife ; 
Pudding our Parfon cats, the *Squire loves Hare, 
But White-pot thick is my B uxomia’s Pare. 
While fhe loves White-pot, Capon ne "er fhall be, 
Nor Hare, nor Beef, nor Pudding, Food for me. 


Lozssin Crour. 
As once I play’d at Blindman’ s-buff, it hapt’ 


True {peaks that ancient Proverb, Tpit Dead) 


tra ; Cuppys 
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| Cuppy. 
As at Hot-Cockles once 1 laid me down, 
And felt the weighty Hand of many a Clown, 


Buxoma gave a gentle Tap, and | 
Quick hier and read foft Mifchief in her Eye. 


e 


LozsBin Crout, 


On two near Elms the flacken’d Cord I hung, 
Now high, now low, my Blouzselinda fwung : 
With the rede Wind her rumpled Garment rofe, _ 
And thow’d her ya Leg and fcarlet Hofe. 


¢ 
Cuppy. 


Acrofs, the fallen Oak the Plank TI fe PEP 
And myfelf pas *dagainft the tott’ring ! Maid 3 is 
High leap’d the Plank, adown Buxoma fell; 

I {fpy’d—but faithful Su eet-hearts never tell. 


Lozsin Ciour. — 
This Riddle, Cuddy, if thou canft, explain ; 
This wily Riddle puzzles evry Sivdin : ea | 
What Flow’r is that which bears the Virgin ‘Nana 
on richeft Metal joined with the fame 4 ii ae: 
T Marygold, a 
eh ae ee Se Sais x. MUDDY. 
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Cuppy. 


Anfwer, thou Carle, adjudge this Riddle sake, 
Vii frankly own thee for a cunning Wight : 
What Flow’r is that which royal Honour craves ? 


t 


| Adjoin the Virgin, and’tis ftrown on Graves.+ 


CLODDIPOLE. 


Forbear, contending Louts, give o’er your, 
Strains ; 
An oaken Staff each merits for his Pains. 
But fee, the Sun-beams bright to Labour warn, - 
And gild the Thatch of Goodman Hodge’s Barn. 
Your Herds-for Want of Water ftand adry ; 


nos re weary of your Songe---and fo am I. 


Thus much may fuffice fay the Pa- 


— foral. Thofe who defire more may 


confult the Verfitons we have of Theo- 
eritus, and the admired Writings of 
our Countryman Mr. Ambrofe Philips. 
on us now confider the Elegy. 


t ‘Rofemary. 
CHAP, 


he 1 


pe tea po VEL: 
7 Of th ELEGY. 


2. HAT is an Elegy ? 
Y A. A mournful and plain. 


tive Kind of Poem, firft invented tobe-. 


wail the Death of a Friend, and after- 


_wards ufed to exprefs the Complaints | 


of Lovers, or any other doleful and 
melancholy Subjeé. 


, 


2. Are no other Subje&s.admitted _ 


in this Sort of Poem ? | 
A. Yes; in Procefs of Time, not 
only Mattersof Grief, but Joy, Wifhes, 


Prayers, Expoftulations, Reproaches, — 


Admonitions, and almoft every other 
Subje&, were admitted into Elegy ; 


however, funeral Lamentations and | 


Affairs of Love, feem moft agreeable 
to its Charaéter. 


eats 
~ he es 
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| 
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2. What Rules are to be obferved 


in writing Elegy ? 


A. The Plan of an Elegy, as indeed 


of all other Poems, ought to be made 


before a Line is written; or elfe the 
Author will ramble in the Dark, and 
his Verfes will have no Dependence 
on each other. Noepigrammatic Points 
or Conceiis, none of thofe fine Things 
which moft People are fo fond of in 
every Sort of Poem, muft be allowed 
in this, but muft give Place to nobler 


q Beauties, thofe of Nature and the Pa/- 
fions, The Elegy is adorned with fre- 
quent Commiferations, Complaints, Ex- 


clamations, Addreffes to Things, or P erfons, 
fhort and proper Digreffions, Allufons, 


Comparifous, and Profopopeias or feign- 
ed Perfons. The Diétion ought to be 


neat, eafy, perfpicuous, exprefive of the- 
Manners, tender, and pathetic ; and the 
- Numbers /mooth and flowing, —Thefe 


Rules. 
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Rules are expreffed in the following 
Verfes > 


The Elegy demands a folemn Stile ; 
It mourns with flowing Hair at fun’ral Pile ; 
It paints the Lover’s Torments and Delights, 
How the Nymph flatters, threatens, and invites. 
But well thofe Raptures if you’d make us fee, 
You muft know Love as well as Poetry. 
The Model of this Poem thould be made, 
And.ev’ry Step of all its Progrefs laid, 
Each Part direéted to fome certain End, 
And Verfe on Verfe perpetually depend. : 
No glittring Points, nor any nice Conceity 
Mutt foad the Egy with foreign Weight : : 
Paffion and Nature here avow their Right, ; 
And with Difdain rejeét that mean Delight. 
Remember that the Diczion ew’ ry 3 pees p | 
Be gentle, tender, neat, correct, and cleay 5 
Let it the Manners all along exurels, A 
And thew the Peffions intheir proper Drefs. | 
Throughout the Whole let nothing rough) be | 
found, 
But ftill preferve i its ieee and flowing Sound. 


ey Eco you give me agood Egy 
or two by way of Example? . 
F 4 A, Yes; 
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A. Yess I fhall.chufe one wriiten 
by Mr. Pope to the Memory of an un- 
fortunate Lady, which I believe will 
be fuflicient to give you a juft Idea of 
the tender and mournful Chara€ter of 
this Kind of Poem. 


_ What beck’ning Ghoft along the Moonlight 
Shade 

Invites my Step, and points to yonder Glade ? 

°Tis fhe !—but why that bleeding Bofom gor’d ? 

Why dimly gleams the vifionary Sword ? 

Oh, ever beauteous, ever friendly! tell, 

_ Is it, in Heav’n, a Crime to love too well 2 

To bear too tender, or too firm a Heart, 
To aé& a Lover, or a Roman’s Part ? 
ds there no bright Reverfion in the Sky, 

For thofe who greatly think or bravely die ? 

Why bade ye elfe, ye Pow’rs:! her Soul afpire 
_ Above the vulgar Flight of low Defire ? : 
Ambition firft fprung from your blefs’d Abodes, 

_ The glorious Fault of Angels and of Gods : 
Thence to their Images on Earth it flows, 
_-And in the Breafts of Kings and Heroes glows ! 
Mott Souls, ’tis true, but peep out once an Age, 
Duk, fallen Pris’ners in the Body’s Cage : 
f Dim 


oS 


\ Dim Lights of Life, that burn a Length of Years, 


“Ufelefs, unfeen, as Lamps in Sepulchres ; 
Like Eaftern Kings a lazy State they keep, 
And clofe confin’d in their own Palace ileep. 

__~ From thefe perhaps (ere Nature bade her die) 
Fate {natch'd her early to the pitying Sky. 
As into Air the purer Spirits flow, 


\ 


And fep’rate from their kindred Dregs below; >. 3 


So flew the Soul to its congenial Place, 
Nor left one Virtue to redeem her Race. 

But thou, falfe Guardian of a Charge too good, 
Thou mean Deferter of thy Brother’s Blood ! 
See on thefe ruby Lips the trembling Breath, 
Thefe Cheeks now fading at the Blaitof Death ; 


Cold is that Breaft which warm’d the World be- 


fore, 


And thofe Love-darting Eyes muft boll! no more. 


Thus, if eternal Juftice rules the Ball, 


Thus fhall your Wives, and thus your Children 


fall’: 
On all the Ling a fullen Vengeance waits, 
And frequent Heartes thal] befiege your Gates. 
There Paifenaets fhall ftand, and pointing fay, 
(While the long Fun’rals blacken ail the Way) 


Lo! thefe were they whofeSouls the Furies fteel’d, — 


And curs’d with Hearts unkn nowing how to yield: 

Thus unlamented pajfs the Proud away, 

The Gaze of Fools, and Pageant of a Day! 
. : So 
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So perth all; whofe Breaft ne’er learnt to glow 
For others Good, or melt at others Woe. 
_ What can atone (oh, ever-injar’d Shade !) 
Thy Fate unpity’d, and thy Rights unpaid ? 
No Friend’s Complaint, no kind domeftic Tear 
- Pleas’d thy pale Ghoft, or grac’d thy mournful 
Bier. 
By foreign Hands thy dying Eyes were clos’d, 
By foreign Hands thy decent Limbs compos’d, . 
By foreign Hands thy humble Grave adorn’d, 
By Strangers honour’d, and by Strangers mourn’d! 
What though no Friends in fable Weeds appear, 
Grieve for an Hour, pexhaps, then mourn a Years 
And bear about the Mockery of Woe)  - *, 
To Midnight Dances andthe public Show ; y 
What though no facred Earth allow thee Room, 
Nor hallow’d Dirge be mutter’d o’er thy Tomb ; 
Yet thall thy Graye with rifing Flow’rs be dreft, 
And the green Turf lie lightly on thy Breaft : 
There fhall the Morn her earlieft Tears beftow, 
There the firft Rofes of the Year fhall blow ; 
While Angels with their Silver Wings o’erfhade 
The Ground, now facred by thy Reliques made. 
So peaceful refts, without a Stone, a Name, 
What once had Beauty, Titles, Wealth, and” 
Fame : . “4 
How lov’d, how honour’d once, avails thee not, 
To whom related, or by whom begot ; = 
A Heap. 
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A Heap of Duft alone remains of thee, - 
’Tis all thou art, and all the Proud fhall be ! 
~ Poets themfelves muft fall, like thofe they fung, 
Deaf the prais’d Ear, and mutethe tuneful Tongue. 
Ev’n he, whofe Soul now melts in mournful Lays, 
Shall fhortly want the gen’rous Tear he pays 
Then from his clofing Eyes thy Form fhall part, 
And the laft-Pang {hall tear thee from his Heart : 
Life’s idle Bufinefs at one Gafp be o’er, 
The Mufe forgot, and thou beloy’d no more! 


CHAP, VII. 
Of the Ovz: 


o. W oe Sort of Poem is an 
Ode ? | 
A. The Qde, among the Ancients, 
fignified no more than a Song, being a 


Compofition proper to be fung, and~ 


made for that Purpofe; the Singing 

ufually accompanied with fome Mufi- 

cal Initrument,chiefly theLyre,whence | 
this 


ag | {88 i} . . 
this Kind of Poetry obtained the 
Name of Lyric, ‘ 

2. Is there no Difference then be- 
tween an Ode and aSoug? 

A. Yes, with us they are different 
Things, the Ode being feldom fung, 
except upon folemn Occafions, and 
being ufually employed in- grave and. 
lofty Subje€ts, fuch as the Praifes of 
Heroes and great Exploits, and even 
of GOD himfelf, . 

2. What Sort of Verfe is ufed in 
the Ode ? | | 
_ A, Odes generally confift of Verfes 
of different Meafures (as you will fee; 
prefently) and are diftinguifhed into | 
Stanzas or Strophes, which are a certain 
Number of Verfes including a perfeé& 
Senfe, at the End of which the fame 


-. Meafures commonly begin again, and 


the Verfes are difpofed in the fame Or- 
der with refpeé& to the Rhyme, as in 
the former Stanza. But this depends — 

fo 
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fo much upon the Poet's Fancy, and 
the Stanza is capable of fuch a vaftVa- 
riety, that it would be Folly to attempt 
to lay down Rules concerning it. - 

2. What is the Charatier of this 
Kind of Poem ? 

A, Its diftinguifhing Chara€ter is 
Saveetne/s ; for the Poet is to foothe the 
Minds of his Readers by the Varicty of 
the Verfe, the Delicacy of the Words, 
the Beauty of the Numbers, and the 
Defcription of Things moft delight- 
ful in their own Nature, 


Srweetnefs is moft peculiar to the Ode, 
Ey’n when it rifes to the Praife of GOD. 
Th’ Expreffion fhould be eafy, Fancy high; 
Yet That not feem to creep, nor This to ‘ly : 
No Words tranfpos’d, but in fuch Order all, 
As, though hard wrought, may feem by Chance 
to fall. 
Here Words obfcene will furely give Offence, ~ 
And in all Poetry debafe the Senfe. 
Variety of Numbers ftill belong 
To the fweet Bikledy of Oaé or Song. 


2, What 


+ A.J fhall fet down feveral, and | 


o 
> 


. 
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. 2, What Examples of the Ode can 
you give me in the Ezgli/h Language? 


thofe upon various Subjeéts ; for tho’ 


the Ode (as I have faid) is generally 
ufed in lofty ones, it admits of plea- 


Sant, amorous, moral, or philofophical 
Subjeéts, and almoft of any other 


whatfoever. And fince Horace is ef- 
teemed the Prince of the ancient Lyric 


Poets, at leaft among the Latins, it 


may not be amifs to begin with a 
Tranflation of one of his Odes, where- 
in he advifes his Friend Delivs to be 
content, and to live merrily, putting 


him in Mind of the Certainty of - 


Death. } 
Hor. Ode 3. Book Il. 


An even Mind in ev’ry State, . 
Amidft the Frowns and Smiles of F atey 
Dear mortal Delius, always fhow ; 
__ Let not too much of cloudy Fear, - 

_ Nor too intemp’rate Joys appear, 

Or to contraét, or to extend thy Brow : 


XN 


A 


id 
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Whether : e dull unhappy “pen 


- Run flowly, clogg’d with Hopes and Fears, 9. ~~ 


And fit too heavy on thy Soul ; 
Or whether crown’d with Beds of F lon WIS, 
Mirth foftly drives thy eafy Hours, 

And chears thy Spirits with the choiceft Bowl. 


Where Poplars white, the lofty Pine, 

_ And Myrtles friendly Branches join, 
And hofpi itable Shades compofe ; 
Where near a purling Spring doth glide 
In winding Streams, and foitly chide 

The interrupting Pebhte as it flows: 


There bring thy Wine, thy Odours ipread 5 oe 
Let fading Rofes crown thy Head, 
Whilft Time, and Age, and Life will bisa ; 
For you muft leave your Groves, your Houfe, 
And Farm, where yellow Tyer flows ; 
And thy heapid Wealth thall fill phy greedy Heir. 


For, whether fprung from Royal Blood, 

Or from the meaneft of the Crowd, 

Tis all a Cafe ; there’s nought can fave 3 

The Hand of Fate doth ftrike at-all, 

And thou art furely doom’d to fall 
A eae to Abe impartial Grave. 


Ong 
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Our Lots are caft, Fate fhakes the Urn, 

_ And each.Man’s Lot muft take his Turn ; 
Some foon leap out, and fome more late : 
But ftill {tis fure eich Mortal’s Lot 
Will doom his Sowi to Charon’s Boat, 

' To bear th’ eternal Banifhment of Fate. 


The following Ode is one of the 
Rev. Dr. Waits’s, a Gentleman to 
whom theWorld is indebted for many 
valuable Works, and who Yeems to 
have fucceed2d in the Lyric Way of 
Writing as well as any of the modern. 
Poets; for a peculiar Sweerne/s (the 
Charaéteriftic of the Ode) runs thro’ 
all his Compofitions of this Kind. 


Few happy Matches, 
I 


Say, mighty Love, and teach my Song, 
To whom thy fweeteft Joys belong, 
: And who the happy Pairs, 
Whote yielding Hearts and joining Hands 
_ Find Bleffings twifted with their Bands, 
To foften all their Cares. fi 
eek It, Not 
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II. 
Not the wild Herd of Rests and Swains 
That thoughtlefs fly into the Chains 
As Cuftom leads the Way : 
If there be Blifs without Defign, 
Ivies and Oaks may grow aid twine, 
- And be as bleis’d as they. 
TI. 
Not fordid Souls of earthy Mould, 
Who, drawn by kindred Charms ‘of a ; 
To dull Embraces move : 
So two rich Mountains of Peru 
May ruth to wealthy Marelage tod, 
- And make a World of Love. 
IV. . 
Not the mad Tribe that Hell infpires 
With wanton Flames ; thofe raging Fires 
The purer Blifs dettroy : 
On Atna’s Top let Furies wed, | 
And Sheets of Lightning drefs the Bed 
T improve the burning Joy. ~ 
Vv 


Not the dull Pairs, whofe Marble Forms, 
None of the melting Paflions warms, ° 
Can mingle Hearts and Hands: 
Logs of green Wood that quench the Coals 
Are married juft like Szoic. Souls, 
With Ofiers for their Bands. 
G 


VI. Not 
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~ Not Minds of seis Strain, 


still filent, or that ftill complain, 
Can the dear Bondage blefs 


’ Als well may heav’nly Concerts {pring 
From two old Lutes with ne’er a String, 


Or none befides the Bafs. - 


a can the foft Enchanemenes hold 


‘Two jatring Souls of angry Mould, 
The Rugged andthe Keen: 
Samfon’s young Foxes might as well 
In Bonds of chearfal-Wedlock dwell, 
With Firebrands ty’d between. 
MILT. 


. Nor let the erGel Fetters bind - 


A gentle to a favage Mind ; 

For Love abhors the Sight : s 
Loofe the fierce Tyger from the Deer 5 
For native Rage and: native Fear 

Rife, and forbid Delight. 

LPS ac aR : 

Two kindeft Souls alone muft meet ; 
>Tis Friendihip makes the Bondage {vy eet, 

And feeds their mutual Loves ; 
Bright Venus-on her rolling Phrone 


As drawn by gentleft Birds alone, 


And Cupids yoke the Doves. » 


The | 
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i apres: 
Blefs’d as.th’. immortal-Gods:is-he 
The Youth who fondly fits by. thee, 


And fees and hears thee all the. while 
Softly fpeak and {weetly {mile. 


<8 ree 
*Twas.this depriv’d my Soul of Reft, 
And rais’d fach Tumults in my Breaft 5 
For while I gaz’d ‘in Tranfport toft, ' Sf 
My Breath was gone, my Voice wasloft: ~ 


_ My:Bofom glow’d, the fubtle.Flame 
~ Ran quick through all my vital Frame ; 
O’er my dim Eyes a Darknefs-hung ;- — 
My Ears' with hollow Murmurs rung. 


In dewy Damps my Limbs were chill’d ; 
My Blood with gentle Horrors thrill'd ; 
My feeble Pulfe forgot to play:.° 

Z fainted, funk, and dy’d away. 


G 3 . Having | | 


* 


'. Having given this Inflante of the 
Sapphic Ode, it is proper to take No- 
tice of thofe which are called Apeere- 
ontic, being written in the Manner and 
Tafte of Anacreon, a Greek Poet, fa- 
mous for the Delicacy of his Wit, and 
the exquifite, yet eafy, and natural 
- Turn of his Poefy, We have feveral 
{ of his Odes ftill extant, and many 
-<modern, ones in Imitation of him, 
which are moftly compofed in Verfes 
_ of feven Syllables, or three Feet and 
_ aHalf. The following is tranflated 
from Anacreon by the Reverend Mr, 
«Samuel Wefley. 
% Ox the Rose. ‘ 
‘In the Garland-bearing Spring } 


~ 


Tothe Roses I ftrike the String ; 
Join the Concert while I fing. 
Scented firft by heav’nly Breath 
Sprung the Rofe for Man beneath; 
Fragrant Bloffom ! yielding Joy, _ 
Dear to Venus and her Bey. 


th 


To the Graces dear, in Hours 
Full of Love and fullof Flow’rs: 

‘To the Mujes it belongs, ert 
Subjeét of Poetic Songs : 

Sweet to him who. haply ftrays, | 
Doubtful, flow, through thorny Ways; 
Sweet to her who from the Stalk 
Plucks it in her Morning’s Walk, 
That her Virgin-Hand may move 

To her Breaft the Flow’r of Love. 

From the Ross what Pleafures rife 
To the Gay, and tothe Wife! 

This with gladfome Wreath invetts 
Vernal and Autumnal Featts ; 
Grace and Ornament affords 

To our Altars and our Boards. 

Roses all that’s fair adorn ; 
Rofy-finger’d is the Morn, 
Rofy-arm'd the Nymphs are feen, 
Rofy-fkin’d is Beauty’s Queen.” 

_Thefe the Sick and Languid pleafe, | 
Nay the Dead are deck’d with thefe : 
Thefe can even conquer Time, 

Since, when faded from their Prime, 
Still they breathe Perfume, and hold 
Youthful Odour when they’re old: 
Say we whence the Rosx’s Bloom; 
When from the neglected Foam, 
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Hoary Ocean Venus gave 
Dew-befprinkled from the Wave ¥ 
When Minerva, fierce and fair, 
Queen of Tumult and of War, 
iffu’d from the! Head of Fove, 
. Dreadful to the Realms above; 
Chen the gen’ral Mother Earth 
Teem’d and bore a flow’ry Birth. 
New-born Rose, producing Thee, 
Various, beauteous Progeny! | 
See the Gods:in Council meet ! 
_Sce the Soil with: Neétar fweet, 
. | Soft they tinge! And quick the Ro SE 
| Sacred to Lyeus grows : 
Leathlefs Flow’r, divinely born ! 
Gloricus Offspring of the Thorn ! 


I proceed now to the nobleft Kind 
oF Ode, called the Pindaric, from its 
being written in Imitation of the M ane 
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_ nerof Pindar, an ancient Gree} Poet, 
’ who is celebrated for the Boldnefs and 
Feight of his Flights, the Impetuofity 


 nefsand Irregularity that runs through 
his Compofitions, which yet is faid to 


' 
| be 


‘ 
| of his Style, and the feeming Wild-. 
i 
i 
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be the Effe& of the greateft Art. This : 


Sort of Ode is diftinguifhed from all 
others by the happy Tranfitions’ and 
Digreffions which it admits, and the 
furprizing yet natural Returns to the 
Subje&t. This requires great Judgment 
and Genius, and the Poet who would 
excel in this Manner of Writing 
Should draw the Plan of his Poem,. 


and mark out the Places where thefe _ 


elegant Sallies and Wanderings may 


be’made, and where the Returns will - 


be eafy and proper; otherwife it will 
be nothing but Chaos and Confufion 


in fonorous Verfes.. In the Pindaric 


Ode the Stanza is not confined to a 
certain Number of Verfes, nor the 
Verfes to a certain Number of Sylla- 
bles, nor the Rhymes toa certain Dif. 
tance; fo that no Rules can be laid 
down as to thefe Matters: However, 
it is not a wild Inequality of Verfe 
that entitles an Ode to the Pixdaric 

: Cha- 
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Character, nor are Pindar’s Number: 
fo irregular as they have been gene: 
rally imagined, 
Pindaric Odes are of the higheft Flight, 
Happy the Force, and fierce is the Delight, 
_ The Poet here mutt be indeed infpir’d, 
With Fury too, as well as Fancy fir’d ; | 
For Art and Nature in this Ode muft join, » 
To make the wond’rous Harmony divine. ~ 
But though all feem to be in Fury done, — 
The Language ftill muft foft and eafy run ; 
The bright Tranfitions and Digreffions rife, 
And with their natural Returns farprize. 
Mr. Cowley was the firft that intro- 
duced this'Sort of Poetry into our Lan- 
guage, and none of our Poets feem to 
have come nearer to the Chara@ter of 
Pindar, whofe Odes he has traniflated 
admirably well, which we therefore re- 
commend to be pe ufed and ftudied by, 
our young Readers: But as fome may, 
think him now and then defeétive 
either in his Di@tion or his Numbers, 
Ae aah (which 
* y 
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which, if he Be fo, muft be attributed — 


nerely to the Time he wrote in) we 
‘hall take Examples of the Pindaric 
Ode from the moft: celebrated of our 
modern Poets. The firft fhall be that 
of Mr. Drydex in honour of St. Czci- 
tia’s Day, entitled, ALEXANDER’S 
Feat, or The Power of Music ; where- 


in me find a wonderful Sublimity of . 


Thought, a Loftinefs and Sweetnefs 
of Expreffion, and a moft pleafing 
Variety of Numbers. 


?Twas at the Royal Feaft, for Perfia won, 
By Philip’s warlike Son, 
— * Aloft in awful State 
The god-like Hero fate 
On his imperial Throne: 

His valiant Peers were plac’d around; _ 
‘Their Brows with Rofes and with Myrtles bound, 
(So thould Defert in Arms be crown’d :) 
‘The lovely Thais by his Side 

Sate like a blooming caftern Bride, 

In Flow’r of Youth and Beauty’s Pride. 


Happys 
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Chor. Happy, Happy, &e 


Timothers plac’d.on high, 
_ Amid the tuneful Choir, ‘ 
_ With flying Fingers touch'd the Lyre : 
The trembling Notes afcend’the Sky, 
- And heav’nly Joys infpire, 
‘The Song began from Foue, | 
- “Who left his blifsful Seats above, 
(Such is the Pow’r of mighty Love ») 
A Dragon’s fiery Form bely'd the God : 
Sublime on radiant Spires he rode, 

When he to fair Olympias prefs’d : 
And while he fought her {nowy Breaft : 
Then round her flender Waitt he’ curl’d, 

And itamp’d an Image of himfelf, a Sov’reign of 
the. World, | 
The lift’ning Crowd admire the lofty Sound. 
A prefent Deity, they fhout around : 
: ft prefent Deity the vaulted Roofs rebound : 
ee With ravith’d Ears 
a ‘The Monarch hears, 


Affumes. | 
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Never ending, ftill beginning, 
Fighting fill, and ftill deftroying, 
| If the World: be worth thy winning, 
‘Think, O think it worth enjoying. 
ovely Thais fits befide thee, 
- Take the Good the Gods provide thee. 
The many rend the Skies, with loud Applaufe ; 
So Love was crown’d, but Mufic won the Caute, 
_ The Prince, nadie to conceal his Pain, 
Gaz’d on the Farr, . 
Who caus'd his Care, . 
And figh’d and look’d, figh’d and look’d, 
| Sigh’d and look’d, and figh’ d again : 7 
At length with Lave and Wine at once opprefs’d,. 
The vanquith’ d Vitor fank upon her Breaft. 
Chor. The Princey Ses 


| 


Now firike the golden Lyre again ; . 
A louder yet, and yet a louder Strain. 
Break his Bands of Sleep afunder, 
And rouze him like a rattling Peal of Thunder, 
| Hark, hark, the horrid Sound 
Fias rais'd up his Head, 
» As awak’d from the Pend, 
/ And amaz’d he ftares around. 
Revenge, Revenge, Timatheus criesy 
‘See the Furies arife 3 
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See the Snakes that they rear, eS 
How they hifs in their Hair, es Boe 
Ard the Sparkles that flafh from their Eyes; 
Behold a ghaftly Band, 
_Each a Torch’in his Hand ! | 
Thofe are Grecian Ghofts, that in Battle: were) 
> Aled | 
And unbury'd remain, 
Inglorious on the Plain. 
Give the Vengeance due 
To the valiant Crew. pe | 
Behold how they tof their Torches on high | 
_ . How they point to the Per/ian Abodes, 
And glitt’ring Temples of their hoftile Gods, > 
The Princes applaud, with a furious joys *: al 
And the King feiz’d a Flambeau, with Zeal to. 
deftroy. ; os e | 
Thais led the Way, | | 
To light him to his Prey, | 
And; like another Helen, fir’d another Troys am 
; Chor. dnd the King feiz'd, &e,, 
Thus long ago, | 
Ere heaving Bellows learn’d to blow, 
While Organs yet were mute ; a 
Timotheus to his breathing Flute, 
And founding Lyre, ‘ 


= i 


- Gould fwell the Soul to Rage, or kindle foft Defire. 
ia 7 At 


- 
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At laft divine Cecilia came, , e : 
Inventreis of the vocal Frame ; fb. 
- The fweet Enthufiaft, from her facred Storey 
Enlarg’d the former naire Bounds, 
~ And added Length to folemn Sounds, 
With Nature’s Mother-wit, and Arts unknown 
before. 
Let old Timotheus yield the Prize, 
Or both divide the Crown ; yf 
He rais’d a Mortal to the Skies ; ie ee, 
She drew an Angel down. 
Grand-Chor. 4 laf, ae ¥ 


As Mr. Pope has employed — Ae 
mafterly Pen upon the fame Subjc&, 
it would be doing him a Sort of In- 
juftice not to let him appear with Mr, 
Dryden, Each of thefe Odes, we may 
venture to fay, are written with a 
‘Spirit of Poetry peculiar to the e great 
Genius of their refpettive Authors 5 
but which of them has beit fucceeded 
in the Pindaric Manner, nah Critiés’ 

etermine. ” 


H . Ope 


a iragiatian : (eee 
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"One on Sy, Crertra’s Day. 
By Mr, Pore. = 


aah Nid 
I. 


 Defcend, ye Nine! defcend and fing ; 
_ The breathing Inftruments infpire, 
; yes into Voice each filent String, 
~~ AAnd {weep the founding Lyre! 
Ina fadly-pleafing Stram — - 
~ Let the warmbling Lute complain, 
Let the loud Trumpet found, 
] ~~ “Pill the Roofs all around . 
_ The thrill Echoes rebound: _ 
While, in more lengthen’d Notes, and flow, 
Thedeep, majeftic, folemn Organs blow. 
Hark! the Numbers foft and clear 
Genily fteal upon thé Ear ; 
Now louder, and yet louder rife, 
And filPwith fpreading Sounds the Skies: 
_ Exulting in Triumph now {well the bold Notes, 
_ In broken Ady, trembling, ‘the wild Mufic floats 5” 
Till, by Degrees, remote and {mall, 
The Strains decay, 
And melt away, 
In a dying, dying Fall. 


iy 
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By Mufic Minds an equal Temper knowy ‘ 
Nor fwell too high, nor fink too low. q 


If in the Breaft tumultuous joys arife, 
Mufic her foft affuafive Voice applies: ; 
Or when the Soul is prefs’d-with Cares, 
Exalts her in enliv’ning Airs. 
Warriors ihe fires with animated Sounds, 
Pours Balm into the bleeding Lover’s Woun Si 
Melancholy lifts her Head, See 
Morpheus rouzes from his Bed, ee 
Sloth unfolds. her Arms and inte 
Liftning Envy drops her Snakes ; 
Inteftine War no more. our Paffions wage, oe 
And giddy Faétions bear away the Rape. gy 93 
his a ‘oS 
i eae | Eee 
But when our Countiy’s Caute provokes, to as 
How martial Miufic every Bofom warms! 
So when the firft bold Veffel dar’d the’Seas, 
‘High on the Stern the Thracian rais’d his Strain + 
While Argo faw her kindred Treés 
Defcetid from Pelion to the Main. 
Tranfported Demi-gods ftood réund, ~ 
ped Men ‘grew Heroes at the Sound, : 
ie Hz m Enflam’d 


* 
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Enflam’d with Glory’s Charms: 9 
Each Chief his fev’nfold Shield difplay’d, 
And half unfheath’d the fhining Blade; 
And Seas, and Rocks, and Skies rebound - 
To Arms, to Arms, to Arms ! 


IV. 


But when thro’ all th’ infernal Bounds 
~ Which flaming PAlegeton furrounds, 
‘Love, ftrong as Death the Poet led: 
To the pale Nations of the Dead, 
‘What Sounds were heard, 
What Scenes appear’d 
O’er all the dreary Coafts ! 
Dreadful Gleams, 
Difmal Screams, 
Fires that glow, 
Shrieks of Woe, 
Sullen Moans, - 
Hollow Groans, 
And Cries of tortur’d Ghofts ! 
But hark! he ftrikes the golden Lyre, 
And fee, the tortur’d Ghofts refpire ! 
a See, fhady Forms advance ! - 
Thy Stone, O Sifyphus, ftands fill, 
_ Ixion refts upon his Wheel, : 
And the pale Speétres dance ! 


pe a ORE 
The Furies fink upon their Iron Beds, 


And Snakes uncurl’d’ hang lifting round ther 


_ Heads. 
V. 


By the Streams that ever flow,” . 
By the fragrant Winds that blow — 
O’er th’ Elyfican Flow’rs ; 
By thofe happy-Souls who dwell 
In yellow Meads of Afphodel, 
Or aramanthine Bow’rs ; 
By the Heroes armed Shades, 
Glitt’ring thro’ the gloomy Glades ; 
By the Youths that dy’d for Love, 
Wand’ring in the Myrtle Groves _ 
Reftore, reftore Hurydice to Life : 
Qh, take the Hufband, or return the Wife! 
He fung, and Hell confented 
To hear the Poet’s Pray’r; 
Stern Proferpine relented, . 
And gave him back the Fair. 
Thus Song could prevail 
O’er Death and o’er Hell, » 
 & Conqueft how hard and how glorious { 
Tho’ Fate had faft bound her 
With Szyx nine Times round her, 
Yet Mufic and Love were victorious. 
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But foon, too foon, the Lover turns his Eyes ; 
Again fhe falls, again fhe dies, the dies ! 
How wilt thou now the fatal Sifters move ? 
No Crime was thine, if ’tis no Crime to love. 
Now under hanging Mountains 
Befide the Fall of Fountains, 
Or where Hebyus wanders, 
Rolling in Mieanders, 
All alone, ' 
Unhear’d, unknown, 
‘He makes his Moan 3 
And calls her Ghoft, 
For ever, ever, ever loft! 
Now with Furies furrounded, 
Defpairing, confounded, 
He trembles, he glows 
Amidft KAodope’s Snows: 
Sce, wild as the Winds, o’er the Defert he flies ! 
Hark! Heemusyefounds with theBacchanalyCries— 
rk eee Ah fee, he dies | 
_ Yet ev’n in Death Eurydice he fung, 
 Eurydice fall wembled on his Tongue, 
ae Eurydice the Woods, 
_ Eurydice the Floods, - ; 
Kurydice the Rocks and hollow Mountains rune. 
> ie 
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pofitions, asin all others, obfcene and 
-ptofane Expreflions-fhould be care- 
fully avoided, and, indeed, every 
Thing that tends to take off the Re- 
a which is due to Religion and 
‘Virtue, and to encourage Vice and 
Immorality. I fhall here give the | 
Reader a few of our beft modern J 
Songs, and I know of none that has 
been more juftly admired than the ~ 
following one, written by the inge- 
nious Mr. Gay, wherein he has de 
{cribed two Lovers taking Leave o 
each other in the moft tender and af - 


feGting Manner. 


Allin the Downs the Fleet was moor’d, 
The Streamers waving in the Wind, 
When black-ey’d Sufan came on board, 

Oh! where fhall I my true Love find | 
Tell me, ye jovial Sailors, tell me true, 
If ny tweet William {ails among the Crew. 


a | 
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‘William, who high upon the Yard 
~-Rock’d with the Bitlows to and fro, 
Soon as her well-known Voice he heard, 
_ He figh’d and cat his Eyes below : 
The Cords {lide fwiftly thro’ his glowing Hands, 
And (quick as Light’ ning) on the Deck he ftands. 


So the fweet Lark, high pois’d in Air, 
i Shuts clofe his Pinions to his Breait, 
(If chance his Mate’s thrill Call he hear) 
And drops at once into her Nett. | 
The nobleft Captain in the Britifh Fleet 
' Might envy William’s Lips thofe Kilffes fweet, 


O Sufan, Sufan, lovely dear, 
My Vows fhall ever true remain ; 
Let me kis off that falling Tear, 
We only part to meet again. 
- Change as ye lift, ye Winds ; my Heart fhall be. 
The faithful Compafs that fill points to thee. 


Believe not what the Landmen fay, : 
Who tempt with Doubts thy conftant Mind; : 
They'll tell thee, Sailors, when away, 
| In ev’ry Port a Miftrefs find : ek 
Yes, yes, believe them when they tell thee fof 


For Fads art prefent wherefee’er I go. 7. 
& { 
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If to fair India’s Coaft we fail ¢ 
: Thy Eyes are feen.i in Di'monds bright ; 
Thy Breath 1s Afric’s fpicy Gales 
Thy Skin is Ivory fo white : 
Thus ev'ry beauteous Objet that. I view 
Wakes in my Soul fome Charm of lovely Sue. 


Though Battle call me from thy Arms, — 
Let not my pretty Sufan mourn, 
Tho’ Cannons roar, yet fafe from Harms 
William thall-to his Dear return. 
Love turns afide thofe Balls that round me fly, 
Left precious Tears fhould drop from Su/an’s Eye. 


The Boatfwain gave the dreadful Word, 
The Sails their {welling Bofom fread, 
No longer muft fhe ftay on board; ~ 
They kifs’d, the figh’d, he hung ‘his Head : 
Her lefs’ning Boat Rew ifinn rows to Land, — 
Adieu ! the cries, and wav’d her lilly Hand. 


To this give me Leave to add the 
following Song, by the fame inge- 
nious Gentleman, which, pethaps, is 
equal to any Piece we have, of this 
Kind of Poely. 


‘*Twas 7 
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’Twas When the Seas were roaring, 
- With hollow Blafts of Wind, ~ 
A Damfel lay deploring, 
All on a Rock reclin’d. 


Wide o’er the roaring Billows, 
She caft a wifhful Look ; 
Her Head was crown’d with Willows 
That trembled o’er the Brook. 


Twelve Months were gone and over, 
And nine long tedious Days ; 

Why didft thou, vent’rous Lover, 
Why didit thou truft the Seas > 


Ceafe, ceafe, thou cruel Ocean, 
And let my Lover reft : 

Ah! what's thy troubled Motion, 
To that within my Breaft? 


The Merchant robb’d of Treafure, 
Views. Tempefts in Defpair ; 

But what’s the Lofs of Treafure, 
To lofing of my Dear ! 


Should-you fome Coatt be laid on, 
Where Gold and Di’monds grow, 
You'll find a richer Maiden, 
But nong that loves you fo. 


How 
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How can they fay that Nature 
Has nothing made in vain ? 
Why then beneath the Water 
Do hidious Rocks remain ? 


No Eye thofe Rocks difcover, 
That lurk beneath the Deep, 

To wreck the wand’ring Lover, 
And leave the Maid to weep. 


All melancholy lying, 
Thus wail'd fhe for her Dear, 
Repaid each Blaft with fighing, 
Each Billow with a Tear. 


When o’er the white Waves flooping, | 
His floating Corps fhe fpy’d ; 

Then like a Lilly drooping, 
She bow’d her Head, and dy’d. 


The following Song, whereinaShep- 
herd in Love complains of the Incon- 
ftancy of his Miftrefs, has fo much of 


the Pathetic in it, the Thoughts are fo. 


_matural, and the Language fo well 
_ adapted to the Subjeét, that I think it 


deferves 
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deferves to be reckoned amongft the 
beft Compofitions of this Nature. | 


Defpairing befide a clear Stream, _ 
A Shepherd forfaken was laid, i. 
And whilft a falfe Nymph was his Theme, 
A Willow fupported his Head : 
The Wind that blew over 'the Plain 
To his Sighs with a Sigh did reply, 
And the Brook in return to his Pain 
Ran mournfully murmuring by. | 


Alas! filly Swain that I was, 
Thus fadly complaining he cry‘d ; 
When firft I beheld her fair Face, 
*T were better by far I had dy’d: 
She talk’d, and I blefs’d the dear Tongue 3 
When the fimil’d, ’twas a Pleafure toogreat | 
T liften’d, and cry'd, when the fung, 
Was Nightingale ever fo {weet ! 


How foolith was I'ta believe 

_ She could doat on fo lowly a Clown, | 

Or that her fond Heart would hot grive 

_ To forfake the fine Folks of the Town ? 

To think that a Beauty fo gay, _ 

So kind and fo conftant would prove, ; 
To go clad like ow Maidens in gray, 
* And live in a Cottage on Love! > = What 


ate | 
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What though Thave Skill to complain, 
Tho’ the Mufes my Temples havé crown’d? 
Pv bat though when they I hear the foft Strain; 
The Virgins fit weeping around ? 
Ah, Colin! thy Hopes are in vain, 
Thy Pipe and thy Laurel refign ; — 
Thy falrobe inclines to a Swain 
Whofe Mufic is fweeter ‘than thine. 


And you, my Companions fo dear, 
Who forrow ‘to fee me betray’ d, 
- Whatever I fuffer, forbear, . 
_ (Forbear to accufe the falfe Maid: ye 
If through the wide World I fhould range, _ , 
’Tis in vain from my Fortune to fly ;- 
Twas her’s to be falfe and to change, 
Tis mine to be tonftant and die. ° 


Tf, while my hard Fate I fuftain, 
ty. her Breaft any Pity is found, — ; 
Let her come with the Nymphs of the Plain} | 
And fee me laid low in the Ground : 
The laft humble Boon that I crave 
Is to fhade me with Cyprefs and Yews 
And when the looks down on my Grave 
‘Let her own that her Shepherd was true, 


a Then 
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Then to her new Love let her goy.; - » 
And deck her in golden Array, 
Be fineft at ev'ry fine Show, 
_ And frolick it all the long Day : 
While Colin, forgotten and gone, 
No more fhall be heard of, or feen, 
Unlefs when beneath the pale Moon 
His Ghoft fhall glide over the Green. 


In the next Song the peevifh Un- 

- eafinefs of a Lover, in the Abfence of 

his Miftrefs is verynaturally defcribed, | 

and there are fo many Beauties {cat- 

tered through the Whole, that lam_ 

perfuaded the Reader will not be dif. 
pleafed with the Length of it, 


My Time, O ye Muj/es, was happily {pent, 
When Phebe went with me wherever I went ¢ 
Ten thoufand fweet PleafuresT felt in my Breaft ; 
Sure never fond Shepherd like Colin was blefs’d ! 
But now the is gone, and has left me behind, 
What a marvellous Change on a fudden I find ! 

_ When Things were as fine as could pofhbly be, 
IT thought ’twas the Spring ; but, alas! it was the. 
With 


ee | 
With fuch a Companion to tend a few Sheep, 

To rife up to play, or to lie down to tleep, . 
¥ was io\good-humour’d, fo chearful and gay, 
|My Heart was as light as a Feather all Day ; 
But now I fo crofs and fo peevith am grown, - 
So ftrangely uneafy as never was known ; 
My Fair-one is gone, and my Joys are all eon” d, 


And my Heart—I am fare it weighs more than 
~ Pound. 


The Fountain that wont to run fweetly along, 
And dance to foft Murmurs the Pebbles among, 
Thou know’ ft, little Cupid, if Phaebe was there, 
*Twas Pleafure to look at, "twas Mufic to hear ; 
But now {he is abfent I walk by its Side, 

"And fill, as it murmurs, do nothing but chide ; 

Mutt you be fo chearful while I goin Pain? 

Peace there with your Bubbling, ahd hear me 
complain. 


When my Lambkins around me would ofien- > 


times play, 
And when Pha:be and I were 25 joyful as they, 
How pleafant their Sporting, how happy the 
“Time, 
When Spring, Love, and Beauty, were all in 
_ their Prime! — 
I But 
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But now in. their Frolics when by me they pafs, 
J dling at their Fleeces a Handful of Grafs ; . 
Be ftill then, I cry, for it makes me quite mad, 
To fee you fo merry, while I am fo fad. 


My Dog I was ever well pleafed to-fee 

Come wagging his Tail to my Fair-one and me ; 
And Phebe was pleas’d too, and to the Dog faid, 
Come hither, poor Fellow, and patted his Head : 
But now when he’s fawning, I with a four Look 
Cry, Sirrah ! and give him a Blow with my Crook ; | 
And Pll give him another, for why ihould not’ 

Tra , 
Be as dull as his Mafter, when Piraede’s away ? 


When walking with Phebe, what Sights haye | 
1 feen ! . | 
How fair was the Flower, how frefh was the © 
Green! ; 
What a lovely Appearance the Trees and the - 
Shade, * 
The Corn-Fields and Hedges, and ev’ry Thing | 


made ! 


~ Rut fince the has left me, tho’ all are ftill there, 


They none of ’em now fo delightful appear : 
*T was nought but the Magic, I find, of her Eyes, 
Made fo many beautiful Profpects arife. 

» Sweet 
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Sweét Mufic went with us both all the Wood 
through, 

The Lark, Linhét, Throttle, and Nightingale too; 
Winds over us whifper’d, Flocks by us did Blast, 
And chirp went the uatnooper under our Feet ; 
But now the is abfent, tho’ fill they fing on, | 
The Woeds aré but lonély, the Melody’s govie ; 
Her Voicé in thé Coticett, as now I havé found, 
et év'ry THing elfe its agreeable Sound. 


Rofé, what is Beton’ OF thy. delicate Hue 2 
And wherei is Violet’s § beautiful Blue } ; 


Does ought of its Sweetnefs the Blofiom beguile > ey 


That Meadow, thofe Daihes, why da ney not 
{mile ? 

Af! Rivals, Ifeé whee: ie was that you acied 

And made yourfelves fine ford Place inher Breaft: 

You put on your Colours to pleafure hér Eye, 

To be pluck’d by her Hand, on hér Bofoim td die. 


How flowly ere creeps till my Phebe retu my 
While amidft the foft Zephyrs’ cool Breezes I 
burn !. 
Methinks if I knew. whereabouts he woul tiéad, 
I would breathe on his Wings, and ’twould mele 
down the Lead. * 
: ‘2 Fly 
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Fly fwifter, ye Minutes, bring h’ther my Dear, 
And reft fo much longer for’t when the is here. 
Ab ! Colin, old Time is full of Delay, 
Nor will budge one Foot fafter for all thou canft 
eee fete 


Will no pitying Power, that hears me complain, 
Or cure my Difquiet, or foften my Pain > 


‘Tobe cur’d thou muft, Colin, thy Pafhon remove ;; 


But what Swain is fo filly to live without Love ? 
No, Deity, bid the dear Nymph to return, 

For ne’er was poor Shepherd fo fadly forforn. 
Ah! what fhall Ido? I thall die with Defpair ; 


_ Take Heed, all ye Swains, how ye love one fo fair. 


_ To the foregoing Songs, which are. 


generally known and allowed to be 


Matter-Pieces of the ‘Kind, I fhall 


take the Freedom to add one that has 
never before appeared in Public. 


cg hae 
_ When Chloe was here, and my Suit did approve, 
All Nature look’d gay,-and the Fields were in 


Love ; 


Our Lambkins came fkipping around us to fee 


A Pair fo united, fo-happy as we. 


| 


| 
. 
| 
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II. 
When to fhun the Mid-Heat, to the Woods we 
repait,, 4; 
_The Birds hover round us, all charm’d with the 
Fair ; 
They lend a foft Ear tothe Voice of my Love, _ 
_ And warble our Vows thro’ the echoing Grove. 


€ 


Hi. 
Even the Fifhes that glide in the murmuring Rill, 
‘That meanders along at the Foot of the Hill, 
Peep out of the Stream when my Charmer they 
rai TIGRE, i 
And leap and rejoice that my CAloe’s fo near. 


TV." 
*T was her Prefence alone that enliven’d the Day, 
And every Month with my Chive was May: — 
No Lady at Court with my Deareft could vie ; 
‘No Lord of ’em all was fo happy as I. : 


Vv. 
But now fhe is gone how fevere is my Woe ! 
And Nature feems ficken’d wherever I go : 
My Lambkins no longer will fport on the Plain, 


But drooping lie down, and all bleating complain, 
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“Fhe Grove when I traverfe to foften my Care, 
No Warblers I find—for my C/oe’s not there ; 


£ 


“But (inftead of the ‘Linnet) the Screech-Owl, the 


Crow, 


_ And the Raven’s s hoarfe Croaking, add. Woe fi to 


my Woe. 
VII. 
The Fith in the fweet purling Stream that ran bys 
“Through Sorrow lie dead, and the Rivulets ary, 
‘Dear Chloe, adiew | — Farewell all ye Swains ; 
Adieu to my Pipe, to my. gee to the Plains! ! 


To thefe amorous Songs let me add 
another, defcribing the Happinefs of a 
married Couple, wherein the Num- 
bers are fweet and flowing, and the 
Language edits natural and ecafy. 


At Upton on the Hill, : is 
There lives a happy 1 Pair ; 
The Swain his Name is 47H, 
a And Molly ia theFair 


Ten. 
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Ten Years are gone and more; 
Since Hymen join’d thefe two + 


Their Hearts were one before 
The facred Rights they knew. 


Since which aufpicious Day 
Sweet Hormony does réign 5 
Both love and both obey : 
Hear this each Nymph and Swain! 
If haply Cares invade, © 
"(As who is free from Care ») 
Th’ Impreffion’s lighter made 
By taking each a Share. 


Pleas’d with acalm Retreat, ~ 
___ They’ve no ambitious View : 
“In Plenty live, not State, 
Nor envy thofe that do. 
Sure Pomp is empty Noife, : 
And Cares increafe with Wealth, 
They aim at truer Joys, 
‘Tranquility and Health. 


With Safety and with Eafe 
' _ Their prefent Life does flow 5 
They fear no raging Seas, 
Nor Rocks that lurk below. 


14. 
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May ftill a fteady Gale 
Their httle Bark attend, - 
And gently fill each Sail i," 
Tull Lite tefelf fhall end. — 


After fo many Songs on the Subjeé& 
of Love, it may be expeéted I fhould 
add one, at leaft, in Praife of Wine. I 

_ have accordingly chofen the follow- 
ing, which, in my Opinion, is the beft 
_ of the Kind that has appeared in our 
_ Language. The Thought is very pretty, 
that the Wifdom of the ancient Philo- 
fophers was owing to the generous. 
Juice of the Vine; and the Allufions 
to fome principal Part of their Charac- 
ters, or to fome remarkable Story 
which has been handed down to us 
concerning them, are particularly 
beautiful. : 
Diogenes, farly and proud, <i. 
Who fnarl'd at the Macedon Youth, 
Delighted in Wine that was good, 
Becaufe in good Wine there is Truth: ; 
ut 
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But growing as poor as a Fob, 
And unable to purchafe a Flafk, _ 
He chofe for his Manfion a Tub, 
And liv’d by the Scent of the Cafle, 


Heraclitus ne'er would deny 

To tipple and cherifh his Heart, 
And when he was maudling, would cry 

Becaufe he had empty'd his Quart : 
‘Tho’ fome are fo foolifh to think 

He wept at Men’s Follies and Vice, 
*T was only his Cuftom to drink 

Till the isin flow’d out of his Eyes 


Democritus always: was glad 
Of a Bumper to chear up his Soul, 
And would laugh like a Man that was mad 
’ When over a full flowing Bow]: 
As long as his Cellar was itor’d, 
’ The Liquor he’d merrily quai; 
And when he was drunk asa Lord, 
At thofe that were fober he'd laugh. 


Lopernicrt too, like the reft, 
Believ’d there was Witdomi in Wine, 
‘And thought that a Cup of the beft 
Made Reajon the brighter to fhine: 


With 
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With Wine he replenith’d his Veins; 

_ And made his Philofophy reel ; 

Then fancy’d the World like his Brains, 
‘Turn’d round as a Chariot Wheel. 


Ariftotle, that Mafter of Arts, 
Had been but a Dunce without Wine; 
And what we afcribe to his Parts, 
Is due to the Juice of the Vine : 
His Belly moft Authors agree, 
Was as big as a Watering-Tyough $ 
- He therefore leap’d into the Sea, 
Becaufe he’d have Liquor enough. 


Old Plato, that learned Diyine, 
He fondly to Wifdom was prone ; 
But had it not been for good Wine, 
His Merits we ne’er fhould have Known $ 
By Wine we are generous made, 
It furnifhes Fancy with Wings ; 
Without it we ne’er fhould haye had - 
Philotophers, Poets, or Kings, 


I fhall conclude this Colle&ion 
with that well-known but excellent 
Song of the Miller of Mansfield, which 

te ee 
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for the pleafant Smartnefs of the Sa. 
tire, the natural Turns of Thought, 
and Eafinefs of Expreflion, cannot be 
heim much admired. 


How happy a State does the Miller patels, 
Who would be no greater, nor fears to be lefs ! 
Qn his Milland himfelf he depends for Support, 
Which i is better than fervilely cringing at Court. 
What tho’ he all dufty and whiten’d does ga? 
The more he is powder’d the more like a Beau : 
A Clown in this may be honefter far - 
Than a Courtier who ftruts in a Garter and Star. 


| 
| 


Tho’ his Hands are fo daub’d they’ re not fit to 
be feen, 

The Hands of his Betters are not very clean : 
A Palm more polite may as dirtily deal 
Gold: in handling will ftick tothe Fingers like Meal. 
What if, when a Pudding for Dinner he lacks, 
Hecribs: without Scruplefrom other Men's Sacks ?) 
In this of Right Nobles Example he brags, 
Who. borrow as freely from other Men’s Bags. 


Or thould he endeavour to heap an Eftate, 


In this too he mimics the Tools of the State, 
Wy hofe 


7 


_ As all his Concern’s to bring Grift to his Mill. 


And down ees he’s weary contented does ties si} 
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‘Whofe Aim is alone their own Coffers to fill, 


He eats when he’s hungry, he drinks when he’. 
dry, 


Then rifes up chearful to work and to fing: 
If fo happy a Miller then who'd be a kere : 


Thefe Examples of a Sort of Poem 
which admits of an almoft endlefs Va- 
riety, are fome of the beft that have 
fallen under my Obfervation. I for- 
bear faying any Thing in particular of 
the Madrigal, Roundelay, and fome 
other Species of the Ode or Song, as. 
being trifling in themfelves, and little 
known among us;. befides, that I 


fear the Reader will think I have al- 


ready detained him too long upon 
this Subjeét, , 


th 
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Of SATIRE. | 


12s HAT is a Satire ? 
Ay Nt). i8 a. frees: joco/?, 
witty, and fharp Poem, wherein the 
‘Follies and Vices of Mankind are 
lafbed and ridiculed, in order to their 
‘Reformation. Its Subje& therefore 
is whatever deferves our Contempt or 
Abhorrence; its Manner is Juvective, 
and its End Shame. So. that Satire 
may be looked upon as the Phyfician 
of a diftempered Mind, which it en- 
deavours to cure by bitter and unfa- 
voury but falutary Applications. 

2. What are the Qualifications re- 
quifite in a good Satyrift? 


A, He 
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A. He ought to be a Man of Wit 
and Addrefs, Sagacity and Eloquence. 
He fhould alfo have a great deal of 
Good Nature, as all the Sentiments 
which are beautiful in this Way of 
Writing, muft proceed from that Qua-. 
lity inthe Author. It is Good Nature 
produces that Difdain of all Bafenefs, 
Vice, and Folly, which prompts the 
Poet to exprefs himfelf with Smart- 
nefs againft the Errors of Men, but 
without Bitternefs to their Perfons, 
It is this Quality that keeps the Mind 


even, and ‘never léts an Offence un- 


| 
i 


feafonably throw the Satyrift out of 
his Charaéter. ; 

2, What is chiefly to be obferved in, 
writing Satire ? 

A, in the firft Place that it be rrué 
and general, that is, Jevelled at Abufes 
in which Numbers are interefted ; fot 
the perfonal Kind of Satire, or that 
which expofes particular sisiipny 

‘ . an 


oi - 
and affe&ts Men’s Reputation, is {carcé — 
fo be diftinguifhed from Scandal and 
Defamation, The Poet muft alfo take 
Care, that whilft he is endeavouring . 
to corre& the Guilty, he do not make 
Ufe of Expreffions that may corrupt 
the Innocent; he muft therefore avoid 
all obfcene Words and Images. In this 
refpeét Horace and Fuvenal, the chief 
Satyrifts among the Romazs, are faulty, 
and ought to be read with Caution. 

2, What. is the Style proper for _ 
Satyre? : 

A, It is fometimes grave and ani- 
mated, inveighing again{ft Vice with 
Warmth and Earneftnefs ;. but that 
which is pleafant, /portive, and full of 
Raillery, has generally the beft Effeét, 
as it feems only to play with Men’s 
Follies, tho’ it omits no Opportunity 
of making them feel the Lath. The 
Language fhould be manly and de- 
cent, and the Verfes /ooth and flow- 


Ee 
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 itg—Thefe Rules are well expreffed] 
in the following Lines; 


Folly and Vice of ev’ry Sort and Kind, 
That wound our Reafon or debafe the Mind, 
All that deferves our Laughter or our Hate, 
To biting Satire’s Province does relate. 

The Slothful, Parafite, affeéted Fool, 

Uh’ Ungrateful, and the pert loquacious Tool, 
The Lufttul, Drunkard, th’ avaritious Slave, 
The nowy Bravo, and the tricking Knave, 
Satire by wholefome Leffons would reclaim, 
And heal their Vices to fecure their Fame. 

The Latin Writers Decency negleét, 

But modern Readers challenge more Refpect, _ 
And at immodeft Writings take Offence, | 
Tf clean Expreflions cover not the Senfe. 
Satire fhould be from all Ob{cenenefs free, 

Not impudent, and yet preach Modefty. 

Good Satire comes not but from Men of Senfe, 
Wit, and Sagacity, and. Eloquence ; 5 
OF good Addrefs, and fuch a Poignancy 
As may confift with Mirth and Pleafantry. 

Rage you muft hide, and Prejudice lay down ; 

A Satire’s Smile 1s {harper than its Frown. 

: No Parts diftinét does biting Satire know, 
And without certain Rules its Courfe Me Bag 
t 
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Oft by Infinuation it begins, - 
And oft abruptly falls upon our Sins : 
But this Abruptnefs fhould regard the W. hole, 
Which mutt its Words and Manner too controul, 
Let flowing Language utter all you fay, 
And fmootheft Words the fharpeft dara 

convey. 


- According to the Method Ihave 


hitherto obferved, I fhall here give 
the Reader a Specimen of this Kind 
of Poem, and one of the beft that our 
Language affords. It is a Satire called 


Mack Flecknoe, written by the cele- © 


brated Mr. Drypen, which has been 
juftly admired and praifed by the 
greateft ede 


Mack FLecxnosr. 


All human Things are fubjeét to decay, 
And, when Fate fatmmons; Monarchs mutt obey. 
Fhis "Fhakice found, who, like Augujlus, young 
bei call’d to Empire, and had govern’d long ; 
K In 


~ 
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In Profe and Verfe, was own’d, without Difputey. — 
Through all the Realms of Nonfenfe abfolute. ‘ 
' This aged Prince, now flourifhing in Peace, 
And blefs’d with Iffue of a large Increafe ; 
Worn out with Bufinefs, did at length debate 
To fettle the Succeffion of the State : 
And, pond'ring, which of all his Sons was fit 
— Toreign, and wage immortal War with Wit, 


- Cry’d, ’tisrefolv’d; for Nature pleads, thathe J 
Should only rule, who.moft refembles me. : 
+ Sh—— alone my perfect Image bears, i 
- Matuve in Dulnefs from his tender Years : ¥ 

any alone, of all my Sons, is he, ; 


, Who ftands confirm’d im full Stupidity. | 
”. "The reft, to fome faint Meaning make: Pretences _ 
* Bur SA never deviates into Senfe. Fe, 
© Some Beams of Wit on others Souls may fall, 
, Strike through, and make a lucid Interval ; 
But Sh—’s genuine Night admits no Ray; 
His rifing Fogs prevail upon.the Day. 
- Befides, his goodly Fabric fills the Eye, 
. And feems defign’d for thoughtlefs Majefty: ~ 
_ Thoughtlefs as monarch Oaks, that fhade the 
Plain, eee Lek Oe ye, 
And, fpread in folemn State, fupinely reign. © 
Heywood and Shirley ad = i. Ypes ofthee, 4a 
| , Thoulaft great Prophet of Tautology. | A: 
3 agst =A Pigg evel tp : 4 Use wore % 
V6 
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| So juft, fo like Tautology, they fell; 
, ae K 2 


Eider Ji | 
Even I, a Dunce of. more Renowm than they, 
Was fent before but to prepare thy Way 3 


) yee hai 


And, coarfely clad in Nerwich Drugget, came > 


To teach the Nations in thy greater Name. 
My warbling Lute, the Lute I whilom {trung, 
When to King Fobn of Portugal I tung, 
Was but the Prelude to that glorious Day, 
When thou on Silver Thames didit cut thy Ways 
With well-tim’d Oars before the Royal Barge, 
Swell’d with the Pride of thy celeftial Charge: 
And big with Hymn, Commander of an Hof, - 
The like was ne’er ih Ep/om Blankets tofs’d. 
Methinks I fee the new rian fail, 
The Lute ftill trembling underneath thy Nail, 
At thy well-{harpen’d Thumb from Shore to ~ 
Shore, | si! 


The Trebles fqueak for Fear, the Bates roar Sos 


Echoes from Piffing-Alley Sh—— call, “ 
And Sh—— they refound from Affon-Hall, — - 
About thy Boat the little Fithes throng. * 


As at the Morning Toaft that floats along. 
| Sometimes as Prince of thy harmonious Band, 


Thou wield’ft thy Papers in thy threfhing Hand. 


| St. dndre’s Feet near kept more equal-Time, 


Not ev’n the Feet of thy own Pfyche’s Rhime 
Tho’ they in Number as in Sentfe excei, 


That. 


a 


Ke 
Sy 


es 


fo 
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Phat, pale with Envy, Singleton forfwore —« 
Mie Lote and Swords which he in fats 
Pe oe OL Soe) re 
- find yow’d he ne’er would a& Villerius more. : 
Here ftopt the good old Sire, and wept for Joy, 
En filent Raptures of the hopeful Boy. ke 
All Arguments, but moft his Plays, perfuade 
That for anointed Dulnefs he was made. 
_ Clofe to the Walls which fair dugufla bind, 
- (The fair 4ugufla much to Fears inclin’d) 
An ancient Fabric, rais’d t inform the Sight, 
“Phere ftood of yore, and Barbican it hight : 
A Watch Tower once ; but now, fo Fate ordains, 
Of all the Pile an empty Name remains < 
From: its old Ruins Brothel-Moufes rife, 
_ Scenes of lewd Loves, and of polluted Joys, 
* ‘Where their vaft Courts the Mother-Strumpets 


keepy ve . 
And, undifturb'd by Watch, in Silence fleep.* 
Near thefe a Nurfery ereéts its Head, 
‘Where Queens are form’d, and future Heroes bredix 


\ _ #% Parodies on thefe Lines of Cowxrty. 
ie (Davideis, Book I.) 
Where their vaft Courts the Mother-waters keep, 
sind undifiure’d by Moons, in Silence fleep. 


W here 
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Where unfledg’d -AStors learn to laugh and cry,” ‘ : 
Where Infant Punks their tender Voices try,* > 


And little Maximins the Geds defy. mee 
Great Fletcher never treads in Bufkins here, 


Nor greater Yobnfon dares in Socks appear; . | 


_ But gentle Simpkin juft Reception finds 
Amidft this Monument of vanifh’d Minds : 
Pure Clinches the Suburbian Mufe affords 

And Panton waging harmiefs War with Words, - 
Here Flecknoe, as a Place to Fame well known, 
Ambitioufly defig’d his S—-—’s Throne. 

For ancient Decker prophefy’d long fince, 

That in this Pile fhould reign a mighty Prince, } 
Born for a Scourge of Wit, and Flail of Senfe: 


To whom true Dulnefs fhould fome P/yches owe, . 


But Worlds of Miers from his Pen fhould flow 3 
Humorifis and Hypocrites it fhould produce, 
Whole Raymond Families, and Tribes of Bruce. 

Now Emprefs Fame had publith’d the Renown 
Of Sbh——’s Coronation through the Town. 


** Parodies on thefe Lines of CowLey. 
(Davideis, Book I.) - 
— =~ a Where unflede’d Tempefts Le, - 
And infant Winds ¢eir tender Voices ¢ry. 


TS ae Rouz'd 
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Se me 
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ad by Report of Fame, the Nations meet, | 


© From near Bunhbill, and diftant Weatling-Street. 


No Pasian Capek {pread th’ imperial W ayy. 
_ But {catter’d Limbs of mangled Poets lay : 

‘From dutty SHops neglected “Authors come, 
Martyrs of Pies, and Reliques of the Bum. 
Much Heywood, Sherley, Ogleby there lay, 

almoft choak’d the Way. 
Bilk’d Stationers for Yeomen ftood prepar "dy 

And H. a was Captain of the Guard. 

The hoary Prince in Majefty appear’d, 

High on a Throne of his own Caweis read. 


+ At his Right-Hand our young 4/canius fate, 


Rome’s other Hope, and Pillar of the State. 

His Brows thick Fogs, inftead of Glories, grace, 
And lambent Dulnefs play’d around his Face. 
As Hannibal did to the Altars come, 


_ Swore by ‘his Sire a mortal Foe to Rome; 


So S——h {wore, nor fhould his Vow be vain, 
That he till Death true Dalnefs would maintain ; 
And, in his Father’s Right and Realm’s Defence, . 
Ne’er to have Peace with Wit, nor Trace with 
Sentfe. ° 

The King himfelf the facred Unétien made, 
As King by Omice, and as Prieft by Trade. 
In his finifter Hand, inftead of Ball, 
He plac’d a mighty Mug of potent Ale ; 

Love’s 
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. Love’s Kingdom to his Right he did conve is 
At once his Sceptre, and his Rule of f Sway 3 ae 
Whole righteous Lore the Prince had pradis ay 
young, 
And from whofe Loins recorded’ P/yche fees 2 
His Temples, laft, with Poppies were o’erfpread, 
That nodding emid to confecrate his Head. 
Juit at the Point of Time, if Fame not lye, 
On his Left-Hand twelve reverend Ox /s did fly. 
So Romulus, tis fang, by Tyber’s Brook, 
Prefage of Sway from twice fix WV itthives tock. =" 2 
Th’ admiring Throng loud Acclamations mare. 
And Omens of his future Empire take. 
The Sire then fhook the Honours of his Head, 
And from his Brows Damps of Oblivion fhed 
Full on the filial Dulnefs : Long he ftood i rs 


Repelling from his Breaft the raging God ; 

At length’ burft out in this prophetic Mood. 
Heav’ns blefs my Son, from. Ireland let him 

reign 

To far Barbadoes or the Weftern Main ; 

Of this Dominion may no End be know Dy 

And greater than his Father’s be his Throne; 

Beyond Love’s Kingdom, let him ftretch his sPen! Ves 

He paus’d, and all the People cry’d Amen. + 

Then fic, continu’d he: My Son, advance 

Still in new Impudence, new Ignorance. .? 

K Succefs 
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Ss let others teach, learn thou from me 
§ without Birth, and fruitlefs Indufiry. 
Yirtuofos in five Years be writ ;- 

- not one Thought accufe thy Toil of Wit. 
et gentle George in Triumph tread the Stage, 
Make Dorimant betray, and Loveit rage ; 

_ Let Cully, Cockwood, Fopling, charm the Pit, 

_ And in their Folly thew the Writers Wit. _ 
Yet ftilkthy Tools hall ftand in thy Defence, 
And juftify their Author’s Want of Senfe, 
Let them be all by thy own Model made 
Of Dulnefs, and defire no foreign Aid ; 

That they to future Ages may be known, 
_ Not Copies drawn, but Iffué of thy own. 
Nay, let thy Men of Wit too be the fame, 

- All fall of thee, and diff’ring but in Name. 
But let no alien $—d/—y interpofe. 

To lard with Wit thy hungry Epjom Profe. _- 
And when falfe Flow’rs of RA¢zoric thou would’ ft 

cull, 

Truft Nature, do not labour to be dull ; 

But write thy beft, and top ; and in each Line, 
Sir Formal’s Oratory will be thine : 

_ Sir Formal, tho’ unfought, attends thy Quill, 

~ And does by Northern Dedications fill. 

Nor let falfe Friends fecure thy Mind to Fame, 
By arrogating Fobnfon’s hoftiule Name. 


Let - 
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Let Fathee Flecknoe fire thy Mind with Prai 
‘ And Uncle Ogieby thy Envy raife. ” 

Thou art my Blood, where Valen has no Part : E 
What Share have we in Nature or in Art? 
Where did his Wit on Learning fix a Brand, 
And rail at Arts he did not underftand? 
Where made he Love in Prince Nicander’s Vein, 
Or {wept the Duft in P/yche’s humble Strain ? 
Where fold he Bargains, Whip-ftich, kifs my 

A—e, 

Promis’d a "Play, and dwindled toa Farce ? 
When did his Mufe from Fletcher Scenes purloin, 
As thou whole EzA’ridge doft transfufe to thine > 
- But fo transfus’d as Oil and Waters flow, 
His always floats above, thine finks below. 
This is thy Province, this thy wondrous Way, 
New Humours to invent for €ach new Play : 
This is that boafted Bias of thy Mind, 
By which, one Way, to Dulnefs’tis inclin’d : 
Which makes thy Writings lean on one Side ftill, 
And, in all Changes, that Way bends thy Will. 
_ Nor let thy Meountain-Belly make Pretence 
Of Likenefs ; thine’s a Tynypany of Senfe. 
A Ton of Man in thy large Bulk is w rit, 
But fure thou’rt but a Kilderkin of Wit. 
Like mine, thy gentle Numbers feebly creep ; 
Thy Tragic Mate cives Smiles, thy Comic, Sleep, 

With 
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wM h whate’ er Gall thou fet’ft thyfelf to write, 
| hy. Phoffenfive Satires never bite. 
In thy felonious Heart tho’ Venom lies, 
It does but touch thy pointlefs Pen, and dies. 
Thy Genius calls thee not to purchafe Fame 
In keen Iambicks, but mild Anagram. 
Leave wr iting Plays, and choofe forthy Command, 
Some peaceful Province in Acroftick Land. 
There thou may’ ft Wings difplay and Alrars raife, 
And torture one poor W ‘ord ten thoufand Ways. 
Or if thou would’ft thy diff’rent Talents fuit, 
Set thy own Songs, and fing them to thy Lute. 


bore 


For Bruce an i Longvil had a Trap prepa "d 


He faid; but his laft Words were sf 


. And:down they fent the yet declaiming Bard. 
Sinking, he lett his Drugget Robe behind, 
Borne apwards by a fubterranean Wind. 

The Mantle fell to the young Prophet’s Part, 
With double T Portion of his Father’s Art. 


Before I leave this SubjeG, it may 
not be amifs to fay fomething of the 
Burle/que Kind of ‘Poetry, which is 
chiefly ufed by Way of Drollery and 
Ridicule, and therefore I know not 

" _ where © 
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where I can more properly fpeak of it 4 
than under the Head of Satire, An, 


excellent Example of this Kind is a 
Poem in Blank Verfe, intitled, T4e 
Splendid Shilling, written by Mr. Folzx 
_ Philips, which, in the Opinion of one 
of the. beft Judges of this Age, is the 
fineft ‘Burlefque in the Lxgli/> Lan- 
guage. In this Poem the Author has 
handled a low Subje& in the lofty 
Stile and Numbers of Milton; in which 
Way of Writing Mr. Pdilips has been 


imitated by feveral, but none. have — 
come up tothe Humour and happy | 
Turn of the Original. When we read _ 
it, we are betrayed into a Pleafure © 
that we could not expeét; tho’ atthe | 
fame Time the Sublimity of the Stile, — 


and Gravity of the’ Phrafe, feem to 
chaftife that Laughter which they. 


provoke, The Poets Invocation to 


his Mufe is prefixed to his Poem by 


Way of Motto. 


mm Sig 


| [ad 
= -—— — Sing, heav’nly Mufe, 


, ings unattempted yet in Profe or Rhyme, 
4 Shilling, Breeches, and Chimeras dire. 


Happy the Man, who, void of Care-and Strife, 
_ In filken or in leathern Purfe retains ‘ 
-_A Spcenpip SHituinc: He nor hears with 
Pain 
New Oyfters cry’d, nor fighs for chearful Ale, 
But with his Friends, when nightly Mifts arife, 
To Fun per’s, Magpie, or Towa-Hall § repairs ; 
_ Where, mindful of the Nymph, whofe wanton 
Eye 
Tratshed his Soul and kindled am’rous Flames, 

- Cxuvoer or Puitxis, heeach circling Glafs 
Withes her Health, “and Joy, and equal Love. 
Mean while he fmokes, and laughs at merry Tale, 
Or Pun ambiguous, or Conundrum quaint. 

_ But I, whom griping Penury furrounds, 

And Hunger, fure Attendant upon Want, 

With fcanty Offals, and fmall acid Tiff, ; 

- (Wretched Repaft !) my meagre Corpfe fuftain ; 

- Then folitary walk, or doze at home 


Fe § Alehoufes of Note in Oxford, when the Aum 
thor wrote this Poem. 
In 
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In Garret vile, and with a warming Puff 
Regale chill’d Fingers, or from Tube as black 
As Winter-Chimney, or well-polifh’d Jet, 
Exhale Mundungus, ill-perfuming Scent. 
Not blacker Tube, nor of a fhorter Size, 
Smokes Cambro-Briton (vers’d in Pedigree, 
Sprung from Cadwaladur and Arthur, Kings | 
‘Full famous in romantic Tale) when he Aas 
» O’er many a craggy Hill and barren Cliff, 
Upon a Cargo of fam’d Ceftrian Cheefe 
High over-thadowing rides, with a Defign 
To vend his Wares, or at th’ 4¥vonian Mart, 
Or Maridunum, or the ancient Town % 
Yclep’d Brechinia, or where Vaga’s Stream 4 
Encircles Ariconium, fruitfal Soil ! 
Whence flow neétarious Wines, that well may vie’ 
With Maffic, Setin, or renown'd Falern. 
Thus, while my joylefs Minutes tedious flow, 
With Looks demure, and filent Pace, a Dun, 
Horrible. Monfter |! hated by Gods and Men, 
To my aérial Citadel afcends ; 
With vocal Heel thrice thund’ring at my Gate, ry 
With hideous Accent thrice he calls; I know 
The Voice ill-boding, and the folemn Sound. s 
‘What fhould I do? or whither turn? Amaz’d, 
Confounded, to the dark Recefs 1 fly 
Of Wood-Hole ; ftrait my briftling Hairs erect 
Thro’ fudden Fear ; a chilly Sweat bedews . 


My 
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My fhudd’ring Limbs, and (wonderful to tell!) = © 
My. Tongue forgets her Faculty of Speech ; 
So for bie he feems! his faded Brow ‘ 1 
Entrench’d with many a Frown, and conic Beard, 
And fpreading Band, admir’d by modern Saints, 
Difaftrous A¢ts forebode ; in his Right-Hand 
Long Scrolls of Paper folemnly he waves, 
With Charaéters and Figures dire inferib’d, 
' Grievous to mortal Eyes ; (ye Gods avert pS 
Such Plagues from righteous Men !) behind him 
ftalks es) 
Another Monfter, not unlike himfelf, 
Sullen of Afpect, by the Vulgar call’d 
A Catchpole, whofe polluted Hands the Gods 
With Force incredible and magic Charrns ~ 
Erit have endu’d ; if he his ample Palm 
‘Should haply on ill-fated Shoulder Jay 
Of Debtor, “ftrait his Bedy, to the: Touch 
Obfequious (as whilom Knights were wont) 4 
To fome inchanted Caftle is convey’d, a 
Where Gates impregnable and coercive Chains 
— In Durance ftri@ detain him, till, in Form 
_ Of Money, Parvas fets the Captive free. 
__ Beware, ye Debtors, when ye walk, beware | . 
- Be circumfpeét ; oft with infidious Ken 
_ This Caitit¥ eyes your Steps aloof, and oft 
Lies perdue in a Nook or gloomy Cave, 
Prompt to inchant fome inadvertent Wretch | 
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With his unliallow’d Touch. $o (Poets fing) 
Grimalkin, to domeftic Vermin fworn 
An everlafting Foe, with watchful Eye 
Lies nightly brooding o’er a chinky Gap, 
Protending her fell Claws, to thoughtlefs Mice 
Sure Ruin. So her difembowel’d Web | 
Arachne in a Hall or Kitchen {preads, 
_ Obvious to vagrant Flies : She fecret ftands 
Within her woven Cell ; the humming Prey, 
Regardlefs of their Fate, rufh on the Toils 
Tnextricable,\ nor will ought avail 
Their Arts, or Arms, or Shapes of lovely Hue. | 
The Wafp infidious, and ee, .., ag Drone, 
And Butterfly proud of expanded Wings . 
Diftinet with Gold, entangled in her Snares, 
Ufelefs Refifttance fesse With eager Strides 
She tow’ring flies to her expected Spoils ; 
Then, with envenom’d Jaws, the vital Blood 
_ Drinks of relu€tant Foes, and to her Cave 
. Their bulky Carcafles triumphant drags. + ! 
* So pafs my Days: But when nocturnal Shades 
This World envelop, and th’ inclement Air 
Perfuades Men to repelbenumbing Froft 
With pleafant Wines, and crackling Blaze of 

Wood, 

Me, lonely ‘fitting, nor the glimm’ ring Light 
OF make-weight Candle, nor the j joyous T alk 
+. Of oa Friend delights ; diftrefs’d, forlorn, 


Amidt — 
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Amidft the Horrors of the tedious Night, 
Darkling I figh, and feed with difmal Thoughts 
My anxious Mind ; or fometimes mournful Verie - 
Indite, and fing of Groves and Myrtle Shades, 
Or defp’rate Lady near a purling Stream, 
Or Lover pendent on a Willow Tree. _ 
Mean while I labour with eternal Drought, 
And reftlefs with and rave ; my parched Throat - 
- Finds no Relief, nor heavy Eyes Repofe: 
But if a Slumber haply does invade . 
My weary Limbs, my Fancy’s itill awake, 
Thoughtful of Drink, and eager, in a Dream, 
Tipples imaginary Pots of Ale 
In vain; awake I find the fettled Thirft 
_ Still gnawing, and the pleafing Phantom curfe. 
; Thus do I live, from Pleafure quite debarr’d, 
Nor tafte the Fruits that the Sun’s genial Rays 
Mature, Fohn-Apple, nor the downy Peach; 
Nor Walnut, in rough-furrow'd Coat feeare, 
Nor Mediar Fruit, delicious in Decay : 
Affiictions great! yet greater ftill remain ; 
My Galligaskins, that have long withftood 
The Winter’s Fury and encroaching Frofis, 
_ By Time fubdu’d (what will not'Time fubdue !5 
- An horrid Chafm difclofe, with Orifice . 
Wide, difcontinuous ; at which the Winds, 
Eurus and Auficr, and the dreadful Force ° 
OF Boreas, that congeals the Cronian Waves 

he . Tumulruous 


. 
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Tumultuous enter with dire chilling Blafts, , 
- Portending Agues. Thus a well-fraught Ship 
Long fail’d fecure, or thro’ th’ Zzean Deep, 
_ Or the Jonian, ull, crusfing near 
The Lilybaan Shot, with hideous Crufh 
On Scylla or Charybdis (dang’rous Rocks !) 
She ftrikes rebounding, whence the thatter’d Oak, 
_ So fierce a Shock unable to withitand, 
Admits the Sea ; in at the gaping Side 
The crowding Waves gufh with impetuous Rage, ~ 
_ Refiftlefs, overwhelming ; Horrors feize 
The Mariners, Death in their Eyes appears, 
They ftare, they lave, they pump, they pray : 
(Vain Efforts!) ftill the batt’ring Waves ruth in, 
Implacable, till delug’d by the Foam 

The Ship finks found’ring in the vaft Abyis. 


This Poem, asI have hinted already, 
is looked upon as a Mafter-Piece in its 
Kind; but there is another Sort of 
Verfe and Style, which is moft fre- 
quently made Ufe of in treating any 
Subjeét in a ludicrous Manner, I mean 
that which is generally called Hudi- 
braftic, from an admirable Poem, in- 


titled Mydibras, written by the inge- 
L nious 


: 
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nious Mr. SamuelButler, Almoft every 
one knows that this Poem isa Satire 
upon the Authors of our Civil Diffen- 
fions in the Reign of King Charles I, 
wherein the Poet has, with Abundance 
of Wit and Humour, expofed and ri~ 


- diculed the Hypocrify or blind Zeal 


of thofe unhappy Times, , In fhort, it 
is a Kind of burlefque Epic Poem, 
which, for the Oddity of the Rhimes, 
the Quaintnefs of the Similies, the 
Novelty af the Thoughts, and that 
fine Raillery which runs through the 


_whole Performance, is not to be pa- 


ralleled. But a few Paflages, chofen 


out of the Work I am {peaking of, 


will give the Reader the beft Idea of 
this Sort of Poetry: And firft, I fhall 


~ take Part of the Character of Sir Hudi- 
bras, the Hero of the Poem, whofe 


Qualifications the Author thus plea- 
fantly defcribes: — 
. We 


eter As 
Of GComeEnpy. 


2s HAT is Comedy ? 
| A, It is one of the great — 
Parts of Dramatic Poetry, reprefenting 
the Actions, Humours, and Cuffoms of 
common Life, . 

2. What do you mean by Dramatic _ 
Poetry ? * . 
_ . That which is written for the 
Stage is called Dramatic, from Drama, 
a Greck Word fignifying Adion, or 
what we popularly call a Play. 

2. What is the Defign of Comedy ? 

A. To make Vice and Folly appear 
ridiculaqus, and to recommend Virtue, 
not fo much by Defeription as perfonal 
fiction, being reprefented by Perfons on 
Bye “a a Stage, 
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a Stage, that the Speftators may fee 


and be afhamed of thofe Failings in| 


others, which they are too apt to over- 


| 


look or excufe in themfelves : In a. 
Word, Comedy is intended at once. 


to delight and to infiruét? Mankind. 
2. Are Comedies written in Verfe? 


A, They were formerly, but our 
Englifh Writers have now laid afide 
that Pra€tice ; for as the Characters | 


in Comedy are taken from ordinary 


and private Life, it feems unnatural 


te make fuch Perfons {peak in Verfe. 


2, What Things are reckoned f=. 


fential to Comedy ? 


A. The Faéle, the Manners, the | 


Seutiments, and the Didion, 
2, What is meant by the Fadk ? 


A. \t is the Swbject-Matter of the 


. Poem, the Foundation of the whole 
Compofition, or what we ufually call 
the Plot. As this is the chief Thing 
in a Play, the Poet’s fir’ and principal 
, aan Care 


| 
| 
| 


| 
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Gare ought to be employed in the 
Contrivance of it; that it be notfeen © 
thro’ all at once, but open itfelf gra- 
dually, till it ends in a happy Difco- 
very; and that the feveral Lucidents, 
or particular A@ioris, may feem na- 
turally to produce each other, and be 
all fubfervient to promote the main 
Defign. vi . 

2, What is meant by the Mazzers 
in Comedy ? © ; 

A. Vhe Manners iri Comedy, or, 
other Poetry, denote the Temper, Ge- 
nius,and Humour which the Poet gives 
to his Perfons, and whereby he diftin- 
guifhes his Chara€ters. The Manners 
are faid to bé good when they are well 
exprefled, that is, when the Difcourfe 
of the Perfons plainly difcovers their 
Inclinations, and what Refolutions 
they will certairily purfue. In Charac-. 
ters taken from Hiftory, the Poet muft 
preferve a Likene/s of Manners ; that 

IE Ibo 


\ 
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is, he muft not give a Perfon any 


Quality contrary to thofe which Hif-— 
tory has given him, Itisalfo required, | 


| 
i} 


| 


that the Manners be fuitable to the Age, 


Sex, Rank, Climate, and Condition © 
of the Perfon to whom they are attrin — 


buted. And they muft be egual, that 
ts, conftant, or confiftent through the 
whole Character: The Fearful mult 


never be Brave, the Avaritious mult | 
never be Lideral, nor om the Contrary. | 


In this Refpeét Shake/peare’s Manners 
are admirable, and ought to be care- 
fully ftudied: Add to this, that the 
Manners fhould be zeceffary ; that is, 
no vicious Quality or Inclination 
fhould be given to any Perfonin a 
Play, unlefs it-be requifite to the car- 


-rying on of the Aétion. Upon the 


Whole, the Poet muft look into Nas . 
ture, muft ftudy Mankind, and from © 
‘thence draw the Proprieties of Cha- — 


vatters or Manners. 


Horace 
| 


ys) | 
Horace, in his Art of Poetry, has fa 
juftly defcribed the Manners that are 
fuitable to the feveral Stages of Life, 
that a Poet fhould always have them 
in his View.. The Paffage is fuch a 


beautiful Picture of human Nature, that, 


I cannot forbear giving the Reader a 
Copy of it. from the Karl of Re/com- 
man’s excellent Tr anflation. 


One that has newly legis to [peak and ¢o 
Loves childifh Plays, i is foon provok’d and pleas’d, 
And changes ev’ry Hour his waving Mind. 
A Youth, that firft cafts off his Tutor’s Yoke, 
Loves Florfes; Hounds, and Sports, and Exercife ; 
Prone to all Vice, impatient of Reproof, 
Proud, carelefs, fond, inconftant, and profufe. 
‘Gain and Ambition rule our riper Years, 
And make us Slaves to Intereft and Pow’r. 
Old Men are only walking Hofpitals, 
Where all Defeéts and all Difeates croud, 
With reftlefs Pain, and more tormenting Fear 5 
Lazy, morofe, full of Delays and Hopes, 
Opprefs’d with Riches which they dare not ufe ; 
I!|-natur’d Cenfors of the prefent Age, we 
And fond of all the Follies of the pait. 

M2 Thus. 


ee 
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‘Thus all the Treafure of our flowing Years 
Our Ebb of Life forever takes away. 
Boys muft not have th’ ambitious Cares of Mev, 
Nor Men the weak Anxieties of Age. 


As to what we call Humour, it is 
ufually looked on as peculiar to the 
Luglj/b Drama; at leaft our Comic 
Poets have excelled therein, and: car- 
ried it beyond thofe of any other Na- 


tion. By Humour is meant fome extra- 
_wagant Habit, Paffion, or Affection, by - 


_ the Oddnefs whereof a Perforsjs dif- 


tinguifhed from the reft of Men ¥ 
which being reprefented in a lively 
and natural Manner, moft frequently. 
begets that Pleafure in the Audience 


which is teftified by Laughter. The 


Critics confider Humour as a fubordi- 
nate or weaker Paffion, chiefly found 
among the lower Sort of People, whofe 
Charaéters are therefore fitteft for Co- 
ae in which Humour is Lage 8 

tR¢ 
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the trueft Wit. The Duke of Buck- 
inghampbire,a very good Judge of thefe 
Matters, makes Humour to be all in all: 
Wit, according to him, fhould never 
be ufed but to add an Agreeablenefs 
to fome juft and proper Sentiment, 
which, for Want of fuch a Turn, 
might pafs without its Effect. 


That filly Thing Men call Sheer-Wt, avoid, _ 

With which.our Age fo naufeoutly is cloy’d = 

Humouy is.all ; Wit thould be only brought 
Sy; 0 tye agreeably fome proper Thought. 


* 2, What is to be obferved with re- 
gard to the Sentiments in Dramatic 
Writings ? 

A, Vhe Poet muft take Care that 
they agree with the Manzersof hisCha- 
racters. In order to this, he muft not 
be content to look into hisown Mind, _ 
to fee what he himfelf would think in _ 
any Conjun@&ure or Circumftance; _ 
but he muft confider the Temper, the 


M 3 ~ Quality, 
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Quality, the prevailing Paffion of the 
Perfon whofe Charaéter he is to draw; 
he himfelf muf aflume, as it were, 
the Manners of that Perfon, and then 
make him think and fpeak as it is 
probable fuch a one would really do 
on any Subjeé& or Occafion. This re- 
quires a thorough Knowledge of Na- 
ture, a {trong Imagination, and a 


_ great Genius. 


2. What Rules have you concern- 
ing Dzdtion ? : 

A, The Stile of Comedy fhould be 
pure and neat, but fimple and familar 5 
neither above the Reach of ordinary 
Capacities, nor fullied with bafe and 


vulgar Expreffions. In all Dramatic 


Writings the Lazguage fhould natu- 
rally exprefs the Sentiments, and be a- 


- agreeable to the Character of the 


Speaker, as Horace has well obferved: 
You muft take Care, and ufe quite diffrent Words, 


When Servants {peak, or their commanding Lords 5 
’ When 
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When grave old Men, or head-ftrong Youths dif- 
¢ darfe, 
Wher ftately Matrons, or a bufy Nurfe; 
A cheating Tradefman, or a lab’ring Chwiy 
A Greek or Afian, bred at Court or Town. 


2. Into what Parts isa Comedy ge- 
nerally divided ? 

A. The Parts of a Comedy are four, 
vize (1.) The Protafis, or, Entrance, 
‘which proceeds very little into the 
A&tion, but fhews us the Chara&ers — 
of the Perfous. (2.) The Epitafis, or — 
Working-up of the Plot, wherein the P 
Play grows warmer, the Defign or Ac- ~ 
tion draws on and thickens, and we 
fee fomething promifing. (3.) The 
Cataftafis, or Full-Growth of the Plot, | 
which is now brought to its greateft — 
Height ; but here the Play takes what 
we may call a Counter-Turn, our Ex- 
pectation is deftroyed, and the AGion 
embroiledinnew Difficulties. (4.) The 
Catafrophe, which we call the Di/co- 

| | M 4 - gery 
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very or Unravelling of the Plot, where- 
in we {ee all Things fettling again up- 
on their firft Foundations, and termi- 
mating in an unexpetted happy I flue, 

2. Is there no other Divifion ofa 
Comedy ? 

A. Yes, it is divided into five Parts’ 
called ts; and every Play that has 
more or lefs than five is reckoned ir- 
regular. This was a Dramatic Law in 
Horace’s Time, and ftands unrepealed 
to this Day ; tho’ it feems to draw its 
Force from the Authority of Aztiguity, 
rather than that of Reafon and Nature. 
However, fome pretend that every juft 
A @ion confifts of five diftiné Parts,and 
accordingly affign one to.each A& in 
a Play. ‘The firft, fay they, propofes 
the Matter or Argument of the Fable, 
and fhews the principal Charaters. 
The fecond proceeds into the Affair or 
Bufinefs. The third furnifhes Obftacles 
and Difficulties. The fourth either re- 


moves . 
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moves thofe Difficulties, or finds new 
ones in the Attempt. The fifth puts an 
End to all by a fortunate Difcovery. 

2. Of what Ule is this Divifion of 
a Play into feveral Acts ? 

A. It is contrived to give a Refpite | 
or Breathing-Time to both the Aétors 
and Spe€tators ; for in the Interval 
-between the Aéts, the Stage remains 
empty, and without any vifible Ac- ~ 
tion, tho’ it is fuppofed all the while 
there is one carrying on out of Sight. 
This Divifion, however, is not made — 
purely for the Sake of the Refpite, 
but to give Things a greater Degree of 
Probability, and render the Intrigue 
more affeéting. Add to this, that Au- 
thors contrive to have the moft dry 
and difficult Parts of the Drama tranf- 
atted between the Aéts, that the Spec- 
tators may have no Notion of thefe 
but what their Fancy prefents them 
with at a Diftance, and that nothing 

may 
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may appear on the Stage but what is 
natural and entertaining, 
2. Are not the Ads of a Play di- 
‘wided into lefler Parts ? 


A, Yes, they are divided into Scenes, — 


the Number whereof is not fixed, e1- 
ther by Reafon or Experience, but de- — 


pends on the Bufinefs to be done in 


each A@, and the Number of Perfons — 


to be employed.—Here it is proper to | 


take Notice, that in moft of our printed 

q Plays anew Sceze is never exprefied to 
_ begin, but when the Place of Aétion | 
is fuppofed to be changed by fhifting 

the moyeable Scene in the Reprefén- 
tation; whereas a Scene, confidered 
as a Divifion of an AQ, is properly fo | 
much of it as is fpoken or ated by any | 

Number of Perlons prefent upon the 
Stage at the fame ‘Time. Whenever, 
therefore, a new A€tor appears, or an_ 
old one difappears, the A@tion being | 
changed into other Hands, a new 
Scene 
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Scene then commences. It is one of 
the Laws of the Drama, tho’ not fufhi- 
ciently obferved, that the Scenes be 
well conneéted, z. e. that they fucceed 
one another in fuch Manner that the 
Stage be never left quite empty till 
the End of the Act. | 
The Reader may perhaps expett, | 
from the Method we have hitherto 
obferved, that we fhould now give 
him a Sgecimen of this Sort of Dra- _ 
matic Poetry; but as Pieces written — 
for the Stage are much too long for. 
the Compafs of our prefent Under- 
taking, we can only refer him to the © 
Works of Shake/peare, that great Maf- _ 
ter of Nature, and thofe of Ben Fonfon, 
who was a careful Obferver of the 
Laws of the Drama, and perhaps the 
moft learned, judicious, and correét 
of all our Comic Poets,.-—Wee now © 
proceed to Tragedy. 


CHAP. @ 


a 
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Cis Rao ae 
Of TRAGEDY. 
sia HAT is Tragedy? 


A, It is a dramatic Poem | 
reprefenting fome figual Aétion per-— 


_ formed by lufrious Perfons,and which _ 
has frequently a fatal Iffue: Or (if 


you like Ariforle’s Definition of it 
better) it is the Jitation of one grave 
and entire Action, of a juft Length, and 
which, without the Afiftance of Nar- 
ration, raifes in us Pity and Yerrer, 
and refines and purges the Paffions. 
2. What is meant by refining the 


 Paffions P 


| 
' 


A, The reducing them to proper 
Bounds; forTragedy, by fhewing the 
| Muferies 
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‘Miferies that attend the Subjeétion to 
them, teaches us to watch them more 
narrowly ; and by feeing the great 
Misfortunes of others, the Senfe of 


our own is leffened, Writings of this. 


Kind tend to cherifh and cultivate 
that Humanity which is the Ornament 
of our Nature: They foften Infolence, 
footh Affliction, and fubdue the Mind 
to the Difpenfations of Providence. ° 
2. AreTragedies written in Verfe? 


_ A. Our Tragedies are generally — 


written in Blank Verfe, which isa due 
Medium between Profe and Rhyme, 
and feems wonderfully adapted to this 
Kind of Drama. 

2, Is Rhyme never to be ufed in 
Tragedy ?P 

A. Yes, the Poet frequently ends 
his Play, or perhaps every A& of it, 
with two or three Couplets, which 
have an agreeable Effect, and give the 
Aftor a graceful Lit, rie 

2, What 


as Beeps ae 
3 ee 
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2, What are the Effeatials of Tra- 
gedy. 


A, In Tragedy, as well as Comedy,» 


the effential Parts are the Fable, Man- 
ners, Sentiments, and Didtion. 


The Fab/c is of the Tragedy the End, 

To which the grand Defign does wholly tend. 
The Poet here employs his Care and Art 

To move the Paffions and incline the Heart ; 
But if, in labour’d Ads, the pleafing Rage 
Cannot by Turns our Hopes and Fears engage, 
Nor in our Minds a feeling Pity raife, 

In vain with learned Scenes he fills his Plays. 


As the Fable, or main Plot, confifts 


of many Jucidents or Scenes, the Poet 


fhould make a Draught of thefe be- | 


fore he begins to write, wherein he 
fhould mark all the fine Touches of 
the Paffions, and the admirable Turns 
that produce them: And having thus 
the whole Plan before him, he will 
the better difcover and corre& its 

t Faults, 
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Faults, before he proceeds to the Exe- 
cution of it. Thisisa Rule laiddown by 
the Duke of Buckinghamfbire, wha fays, 


Befide the main Defign compos’d with Art, 
Each moving Scene muft have a Plot apart. 
Contrive each little Turn, mark ev’ry Place 
As Painters firft chalk out the future Face ; 
Yet be not fondly your own Slave for this, 
But change hereafter what appears amifs, 


Such Jneidents as are mot produftive 
of Terror and Compafion are moft pro- 
per for Tragedy. Thefe are fuch as 
happen among Friends or Relations 5 
as when a Brother kills, or is going to 
kill a Brother, a Father or Mother their 
Son, or the Son his Father.or Mother, 
and the like, We may diftinguifh thefe 
Incidents into three Kinds: The firft, 
when a Perfon hasa perfeé& Knowledge 


of what he does, or intends to do: 


The fecond, when the Aétor does not 
know the Heinoufnefs of his wader: 
P ti 
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till after itis done : And the thirds 
when one Perfon is going to kill an- 
other that is unknown to him, and is» 
prevented by a Difcovery of their Re- 
lation and Friendfhip. Incidents of 
this laft Sort are the moft beautiful; 
the firft have fomething too horrible ; 
but the fecond are agreeable enough, 
for the Crime being committed thro’ 
Ignorance, there is nothing in it flagi- 


_ tious ot inhuman, and the Difcovery 
- 1s extremely affeting. 


This naturally leads me to obferves 
that all Incidents are not to be repre- 
fented on the Stage. Thofe that are 


— foocking, ate better tranfaéted behind 


the Scenes, as that of Medea’s murder- 


ing her Children, and fuch-like Bar- 


barities, which havetoo much Horror 
in them to be viewed by an Audience 


_. that does not delight in Cruelty and 


Bloodfhed. Add to this that in all the 
facidenis, as well asin the main Fable, 
i the 
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the Poet fhould always keep within 
the Bounds of Probability. 
_ 2. What have you to fay concern- 
ing the Mauners, the Sentiments, and 
the Didtiow of Tragedy ? 
_ A. Astothe Manners, itis fufficient 
to refer to what has béen faid upon 
that Subje& under the Head of Comedy. 
What I have there obferved with re- 
gard to the Sentiments, thould likewife 
be attended to, the Subftance of which 
is well exprefled in the following 
Lines :. 

The Poet fill muft look within to find 

The féecret Turns of Nature inthe Mind. 

He mutt be fad, be proud, and in a Storm, 

Ajnid to each Charaétet his Mind conform ; 
~ The Proteris mutt all Shapes all Paffions weary 

Af he would have ju/? Sentiments appear. 


_ With refpeé& to the Diction, it muft 
be adapted to the Sentiments and Cha- 
racers; and therefore the Stile of 
Tragedy fhould hg always be equal 


and 
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and. uniform, but judicioully diverfified. 
Care muft be taken to make every 
Pafion {peak a Language fuitable to 

its Nature: Auger is proud, and ut- 

ters haughty Expreffions, but talks in 

Words lefs fierce and fiery as it 

abates: Grief is more humble, and | 
ufes a Language like itfelf, dijetiedy, 

plain, and forrowful, 


Wife Nature by Variety does pleafe, 

And diff’ring Paffions wear a diff’rent Drefs. 

Bold Anger i in rough haughty Words appears 5 

Sorrow is humble, and diffolves in Tears. | 

Make not your Hecuba with Fury rage, | 

And fhew a ranting Grief upon the Stage. _ | 

In Sorrow you mutt fofter Methods keep, 

And, to excite our Tears, yourfelf muft weep. ! 

Thofe bombaft Words, with which bad Plays | 
abound,. | 

Some not from Hearts that are in Sadnefs drown'd. 


2, Are there. any other Rules of 
Importance to be obferved in Drax 
matic Writings ? 

A. Yess 
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A. Yes; the Critics require three 
‘nities to be obferved in every regular 
Play, viz. thofe of Action, Time, and 
Place. By the Unity of Adion they. 
mean, that ove great A&tion is to be 
carried on throughout the Play, on ~ 
which all the wader A@ions muft de-  _ 
pend, and which they muftall havea 
Tendency to promote. For, fay they, 
if two Aétions be equally laboured , — 
and driven on by the Poet, the Unity : 
of the Piece will be deftroyed, and it 
will be no longer one Play, but two, 
The A&ion muft alfo have a Begin- 
ning, Middle, and Lud; which F, Bo/- 
fu, a celebrated F&F encd Critic, thus 
explains: The Caufes and Defigns of 
undertaking an Aétion are the Begiz- 
ning; the Effects of thofe Caufes, and 
the Difficulties met with in the Exe- 
cution of it, are the Middle; and the 
unravelling and removing thefe Dif-_ 
heulties are the zd, 
N 2 By | 
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By Unity of Time (ftrily fpeaking) 
is meant, that all the Tranfactions re- 
prefented in a Play may naturally be 
fuppofed to have paffed in as little 
Time as 1s taken up in the Reprefenta- 
tion. This Rule indeed is very fel- 
dom obferved by Dramatic Posts ; and 


the Critics are not agreed about the 


Matter, fome allowing swezty-four 


Hours, others ¢welve, and others but 


four or five for the Time of the Ac- 
tion. But asevery Play ought tobea 
juft Imitation of Nature, the greater the 
Likene/s in this Particular, as well as 
others, the more perfed& the Piece 
muft be efteemed. 


What is meant by Unity of Place 185) 


that the Scene fhould never be fhifted _ 


throughout the Play, but remain in the 
fame Place where it was laid at the 
Beginning. This indeed would be to 
keep clofe to Nature and Probability, 
for what is prefented onthe fame Stage, 

. which 
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which is never moved, fhould be fup- 
pofed to have paffed in the fame Houle, 
and the fame Apartment, But as this 
Reftraint would cramp the Poet too 
much, and would fuit very ill with 
Abundance of Subjeéts, the Uxity of 
Place is allowed to be fufficiently ob- 
ferved, if the Aion is confined tothe 
fame Town or City: The Scene, how- 
ever, ought never to be changed in 
the Middle of an A&. In general, the 
French (in Imitation of the Ancients) 
obferve this Law more ftriG@ly than 
the Exgli/h; but the more judicous 
and accurate of our Writers take Care 
not to deviate too far from Probability, 
by fhifting the Scene between the 44s, 
much farther than the Perfons con- 
cerned may be fuppofed to have gone 
in the Interval, and therefore feldom 
carry it out of the fame Town. Others 
have no Regard at all to Unity of 

N 3 Place 3 
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Place; and moft of our great Shake- 
Jpeare’s Plays are faulty in this Re- 
{pect. | 
2, What Charaéters are moft pro- 
per for Tragedy? ' 

A, Thofe which are neither con/um- 
mately virtuous and innocent, nor /car- 
daloufly wicked. ‘To make a perfeetly — 
good Man ‘unhappy excites Horror, — 
not Terror, nor Covipafion : To punifh — 
a notorious Criminal gives usa Sort of © 
Satisfa€tion, but neither creates Fear 
nor Pity, Which is the Bufinefs of. 
Tragedy. The Poet fhould not make a_ 
Perfon draw his Misfortunes onhimfelf 
by /uperlative Wickedne/s, but by fome — 
involuntary Fault, either committed | 
‘ through Jgnorance, or the Tranfport of | 
a violent Pafion. Hear what the Duke > 
of Buckinghamfbire {ays upon this Sub- | 
ject: 

Reject that vulgar Error, which appears ~ 

So fair, of making perfed Characters. 


There’s | 
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There’s no fuch Thing in Nature, and you’l! draw 
A faultlefs Monfter, which the World ne’er faw. 
Some Faults muft be, which his Misfortunes drew, 
But fuch as may deferve Compaftion too. 


2. Isa Tragedy always to end with 
the Misfortunes of fome principal 
Perfon P 

A. No, fometimes it may have a 
happy Cataffreph:. and fometimes a 
double one, thatis, happy for the Good, 
and unhappy for the Guilty; but the 

fiagle and uzfortuiate Cataftrophe is 
reckoned the beft, as it is moft se 
to produce Terror and Compajion.—lt 
is a Difpute indeed among the Cri- 
tics, whether Vzrtue fhould always be 


rewarded, and Vice punifhed, in the | 


Cataftrophe of a Tragedy ; but the 
Reafons on the negative Side feem 
the ftrongeft. 
2, In what Manner is the Plo or 
Fable of a Play generally unravelled ? 
N4 A. By 


~ 


Seis = 


| Coot 

A. By fome accidental Dz/covery of 
the Name, Fortune, Quality, or other 
Circumflances of a principal Perfon, 
before unknown. Thofe Di/coveries, 
which are immediately followed by a 
Change of the Fortune or Condition 
of fome chief Character, are the moft 
beautiful, and have the beft Effe& up- 
on the Audience, There are feveral 
Sorts of Di/coveries; Firft, by certain 
Marks in the Body, either natural or 
accidental; fuch as that of Uljffes, 
who having received a Wound in his 
Thigh by a Boar, before the Zrojan 
War, is difcovered. by. the old Nurfe . 
upon wafhing his Legs after his Re- 
turn home iacoguito. Secondly, by 
Tokens ; as the Cafket of Things, which 
the Prieft found with Joxz, when he 
was expofed, difcovers Creufa, whom 
he was going to kill, to be his Mother. 
Thirdly, by Remembrance; that 18, 
when the Sight or Hearing of any — 
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Thing occafions ad to scl TLC our 
Misfortunes: Thus, when Ulyfes beard 
— Demodocus fing his A€tions at the Siege 
_ of Troy, the Memory of them fo af- 
fe€ted him that he could not refrain 
from Tears, which difcovered him to 
Alcinous. But the fineft Dz/coveries are 
thofe which arife from the Sudjec#, or 
Incidents of the Fable; as that of Oedi- 
pus from his exceffive Curiofity; or 
that of Orefles, when he difcovers 
Iphigenia by a Letter fent by Pylades, 
which it was natural for her to fend 

on that Occafion, : 
Thus I have laid down the chief 
Rules and Obfervations relating to the 
Drama, as they have been delivered — 
to us by the greateft Critics ancient 
and modern : But the Reader will ex- 
cufe my not giving him an Example 
of Tragedy, for the Reafon mentioned 
at the Conclufion of the foregoing 
Chapter, Whoever would tharoughly 
underftand 
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underitand the Nature of this Part of 
Dramatic Poefy, let him carefully 
ftudy Shake/peare, Otway, Lee, Rowe, 
Dryden, and other Tragic Writers of 
eftablifhed Reputation. — We now 
come to the Hfic Poem, the moft dif-. 
ficult of all others. 


Cire. Fotis. 
Of the Eric or Heroic Poem. 
2. Wi. is an Epic Poem? 


A. It is a Difcourfe in- 
vented with Ariz, to form the Manzers, 
by Inftru@ions difguifed under the 
Allegory of an important Action, related 
in Verfe, ina probable, entertaining, and 
Jurprifing Manner. wi | 

2. What diftinguifhes an Epic from — 
a Dramatic Poem? 
Me? A, Its | 
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A. Its being a Narration, that is, 
velated by the Poet, not acted by Per- 
fons introduced for that Purpofe. 

2. Which are the chief Things to 
be confidered in an Epic Poem ? 

A. The firft is the Fadl, that is, 
the Formand artful Reprefentation of 
the Aion, which is the Matter of the 
Poem ; and as the Aétion’ is more or 
lefs perfe&, fo is the Fable. The Ac- 
tion in an Epic Poem, as well as in 
Tragedy, muft be Oze, not all the Ac- 
tions of a Perfon’s Life; and on this 
principal Aétion muft all the Lpi/odes, 
or Under Adtions, be dependent. It 
muft ‘likewife be entire, that is, com- 
plete in all its Parts; or, as Ariffotle 
defcribes it, have a Beginning, a Middle, 
and an Ezd. Nothing fhould go be- 
fore, be intermixed with, or follow this 
main A€tion, but what is related to it ; 
norfhouldany fingleStep be omittedin 


that juft and regular Procefs which it. 


mult 


ST 
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muft be fuppofed to take from its Ori- 
gin to its Confummation. ‘The pic 
Aion ought alfo to be great, fuitable 
to the Dignity of Princes, Heroes, and 
illuftrious Perfons, and to the very Na- 
ture of an Heroic Poem. As:to its Dz- 
ration, it 1s not circum{cribed within 
any limited Time ; -but the warmer 
and more violent the Aédtion is, the 
lefs muft be itsContinuance: Thus the 
iliad, whofe Subjeé&. is the Anger of 
| Achilles centains only forty feven Day; 
but the xeid, whofe Hero is of a 
quite different Charaéter; takes up al- 
mott feven Years, > 

‘2, What are the Rasies agrees to 
the Manuers, Sentimenis, and Diétion 

of an Heroic Poem? ; 
A. The Manners and Sdatlibents fall 
under the fame Rules as thofe of Zra- 
— gedy: And as to the Diéfion, it ought 
- to be per/picuvous, but at the fame Time 
Figurative, woble, and /ublime. — See 
M. Boileau’s 
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M. Boileau’s Thoughts upon Epic Poe- 
try in the following Veries : 


[| WwW ate you y our Reader never fhould be ti’d § : 
 Chufe fome great Hero fit to be admir’d, 
In Courage fignal, and in Virtue Bright s or 
Let ev’n his Imperfections give Delight ; 
Let his great Aétions our Attention bind : 

Like Ca/ar, or like Scipio, frame his Mind : 

And not like Ocdipus’s perjur’d Race : 

A common Conqueror is a Theme too bafe. 

Be your Beginning plain, and take good Heed 
Too foon you mount not on the airy Steed ; 
Nor tell your Reader, in athund’ring Ver fe, 
I fing the Conqueror of the Univer|e. Pes 
What can an Author after this produce ? 

The lab’ring Mountain mufi bring forth a Mou ee 

Chufe not your Tale of Incidents too full ; 

Too much Variety may make it dull. 
Achille’ Rage alone, when wrought with Skill, 
Abundantly does a whole [lad fill. 

Be your Narrations lively, /bort, and fart ; 

In your Defcriptions fhew your nobleft Art: — 
’Tis there your Poetry may be employ’d ; 

But ev'ry trivial Circumftance avoid. , 

Let no mean Objects ftay the curious siphe 


Allow your Wotk a juitand noble Flight. 
“With 
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With Figures numberlefs your Story grace, 
And ev’ry Thing in beauteous Colours trace: 

At once you may be pleafing and fublime, 
And feorn a heavy melancholy Rhyme. 

Thus Homer’s Works vaft Treafures do unfold, 
And whatfoe’er he touches turns to Gold, : 
All in his Hands new Beauty does acquire ; 

He always pleafes, and can never tire. 

A happy Warmth he ev’ry where may boaft, 
Nor 1s he in too long Digreffions lott. 

His Verfes without Rule a Method find, . 
And of themfelves appear in Order join’d. 
All without Trouble anfwers his Intent, 
Each Syllable full tending to th’ Event, 

Let his Example your Endeavours raife ; 

To love his Writings is a Kind of Praife. 


Toay much more upon this Subje& 
would {well our Work beyond its in- 
tended Size, and be of very little Ser- 
vice to the Generality of Readers, the 
Epic Poem being not-to be undertaken 
but by a moft elevated and uncommon 
Genius, fuch a one as does not ap- 
pear in the World in the Compafs of 
many Ages. Homer, Virgil, Milton, and 

Taff, 
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Tafjo, are the chief, if not the only 
Epic Poets that three thoufand Years 
have produced ; for tho’ feveral others 
_ have attempted this fublime Species of 
Poetry, they have only fhewn their 
own Rafhnefs, and how unequal they 
were. to fuch an arduous Enterprize. 
The Length of an Epic Poem does 
not permit me to infert one here; but 
I cannot leave the Subje& without 
quoting a few Pafflages from Homer, 
Virgil, and Milton, to give the Reader 
aTafte, as it were, of the innumerable 
Beauties of their wonderful Perfor- 
mances, That Epi/ode, wherein Heétor, 
before he engages, takes Leave of his 
Wife Andromache, and embraces his 
young Son Af/yanax, is one of the moft 
beautiful and pathetic in the whole 
Iliad, the Poet having there afflembled 
all that Love, Grief, and Compaffion 
could infpire, and fhewn that his Ge- 
nius wasnole{scapable of touching the . 
Heart — 


? 
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Heart with Tendemefs, than of firing 
it with Glory. Heéfor not finding An- 
dromache at home, is haftening to the 
Field, and accidentally meets her at 
one of the Gates of the City. — 


Heéfor this heard, réturn’d without Delay ; 
Switt thro’ the Tow he trod His forther Way, 
Thro’ Streets of Palaces and Walks of State, 
And met the Mourner at the Sean Gate. 
With Hafte to nieet him {prung the joyful Fair, 
His blamelefs Wife, Aétion’s wealthy Heir: 

The Nurfe ftood near, in whofe Embraces preft; 
His only Hope hung {miling at her Breaft, 


~ ‘Whom/each foft Charm. and early Grace adorn) 


Fair as the new-born Star that gilds the Morn. 
Silent the Warrior {fmil’d, and pleas’d refign’d 
To tender Paffions all his mighty Mind : 


His beauteous Princefs:caft a mournful Look; 


Hung on his Hand, and then dejected fpoke ; 

Her Bofom lahourd with a boding Sigh, 

And the big Tear ftood trembling in her Eye. 
Too daring Prince ! ah, whither doft thou run ? 

Ah too forgetful of thy Wife and Son! 

And: think’? thou not how wretched we fhall be, 


A Widow I, an helpiefs Orphan he ! 
: For 
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- For fure fuch Courage Length of Life denies, 
_ And thou muft fall thy Virtue’s Sacrifice. 
Greece in her fingle Heroes ftrove in vain ; 
_ Now Hofts oppofe thee, and thou mutt be flain ! 
Oh, grant me, Gods, ere Heéfor meets his Doom, 
All I can afk of Heav’n, an early Tomb ! 
So thall my Days in one fad Tenor run, 
And end with Sorrows as they firft begun. 
No Parent now remains, my Grief to thare, 
No Father’s Aid, no Mother’s tender Care. 


After haying madea pretty long Di- 
grefhon upon the Greatnefs of her paft 
~Calamities in the Lofs of her Parents 
and feven Brothers, fhe thus proceeds: 


Yet while my Hecfor ftill furvives, I fee 
| My Father, Mother, Brethren, all in thee. 
| Alas! my Parents, Brothers, Kindred, all, 
Once more will perith if my HeéPor fall. 
| Thy Wife, thy Infant, in thy Danger fhare : 
Oh prove a Hufband’s and a Father’s Care ! 
| Let others in the Field their Arms employ, . 
But ftay my Hecfor here, and guard his Troy. 


b Heéor having anfwered Andromache 
‘in a Manner equally noble and affec- 
‘tionate, 

1) —Th’ illuftrious 
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— i. — Th’ illefrions Chief of Tyoy 
Stretch’d his fond Arms to clafp the lovely Boy. 
The Babe clung crying to his Nurfe’s Breait, 
Scar’d at the dazzling Helm and ‘nodding Creft. 
With fecret Pleafure each fond Parent {mil’d, 
And Heéor hafted to relieve his Child, ~ 

The glitt’ring Terrors-from his Brows unbound, 
And plac’d the beaming Helmet on the Ground : | 
‘Then kifs’d the Child, and lifting high in An, “a 
‘Thus to the Gods pier’ da Father's Pray’; .° | 

O thou, whofe Glory fills th’ sthereal Throne, | 
And all ye deathlefs Pow’rs, proteét my Son! 7 | 
Grant him, like me, to purchate juit Renown, 
To guard the Trojans, to defend the Crown, * 
Againft his Country’s Foes the Wat to wage, 
And rife the Hecfor of the future Age! “.* | 
So when, ‘triumphant from fuccefsful Toils, . 
OF Heroes flain‘he bears the reeking Spoils, ° 
Whole Hofts may hail him with deferv’d Acclaim, 
And fay, This Chief tranfcends his Father’sFames, 
While pleas’d amidit the gen’ral Shouts of Troy, : 
His Mother’s confcious Heart o’erilows with Joyey 
He {poke, and fondly gazing on her Charms, : 

Reftor’d the pleafing Burden to her Arnis : 

Soft on her fragrant Breaft the Babe fhe laid, 
Huth’d to Repofe, and ‘with a Smile furvey ‘d. 
The troubled Pleafure foon'chaftis’d by Fear, 
She mingled with ee Smile a tender Tear. 


Never. 
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Never (as the excellent Tranflator 
obferves) was a finer Piece of Painting 
than this. Heéfor extends his Arms to 
embrace his Child, who, affrighted at 
the glittering of his Helmet and the 
Nodding of the Plume, fhrinks back 
into the Bofom of his Nurfe. The 
- Chief unbraces his Helmet, lays it 
‘on the Ground, takes the Infant in 
‘his Arms, lifts him towards Heaven, 
and offers a Prayer for him to the 
Gods ; then returns him to his Mo- 
ther Andromache, who receives him 
with a Smile of Pleafure, but at the 
fame Time her Fears for her Hufband 
make her burft into Tears. After an- 
other fhort Speech, wherein Heéfor 
endeavours to allay his Wife’s Afflic- 
tion, and advifes her to mind her do- 
meftic Employments, while he obeys 
the Call of Honour, and aétsin the 
proper Character of a Hero. ey 


? 
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— — — The glorious Chief refumes 

His tow’ry Helmet, black with fhading Plumes; . 
His Princefs parts with a prophetic Sigh, 
Unwilling parts, and oft reverts her Eye 

That ftream’d at ev’ry Look ; then, moving flow, 
Sought her own Palace, and indulg’d her Woe. 


I now come to Virgil, who has co- | 
pied many of Homer’s Beauties, and | 
frequently furpaffed the Original. It | 
is not my Bufinefs to enter into a 
Comparifon between thefe two Poets, | 

_or to determine which is the nobleft 
and moft perfeét Compofition of the 
Kind, the JZ/jad or the incid. Each 
Poet has his peculiar Chara€ter and 
Excellencies; and if Homer had more 
Fire and Fertility of Invention, it 1s al- 
lowed that Virgil far exceeded him in 
the Accuracy of his Fudgement.—But 
to purfue our prefent Defign: The 
firft Paffage I fhall take from Virg:/, 

I mean from Mr. Pa?s excellent 
' Tranflation) is that noble ee 
? oO 


i 
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of a Storm which _Zolus raifes at the 
Requeft of Funo, in order to deftroy 
4incas’s Fleet. The God having 
pierced with his Spear the Mountain 
where the Winds were kept in Con- 
finement, they rufh out with the ut- 
- moft Impetuofity and Fury. 


The Winds, embattled, as the Mountain rent, 
Flew all at once impetuous thro’ the Vent: - 
Earth, in their Courfe, math giddy Whirls they 
Eben 
Ruth tothe Seas, and bare the Bofom of the Deep: 
Eatt, Weft, and South, all black withTempetts roary 
And roll vaft Billows to the trembling Shore.’ 
The Cordage cracks ; with unavailing Cries 
The Trojans mourn, while fudden Clouds arife, 
And ravith from their Sight the Splendor otf 
the Skies, 
Night hovers o’er the Floods ; the Day retires ; 
The Heav’ns flath thick with momentary Fires 5 
Loud Thunders ihake the Poles; from ev’ry Place 
Grim Death appear'd, and glar’d in ev’ry Face. 


The Account of Neptune’s appeafing 
the Storm, and the Simile introduced — 
O 3 by 
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by the Poet on that Occafion, are like- 
wife extremely beautiful. 


He fpoke, and {peaking chas’d the Clouds aways 
Huth’d the loud Billows, and reftor’d the Day. 
With his huge Trident the majeftic God 
Clear’d the wild Syrtes, and compos’d the Flood : 
Then mounted on his radiant Car he rides, 

And wheels along the Level of the Tides. 
As when Sedition fires th’ ignoble Crowd, 


And the wildRabble ftorms and thirits for Blood ; | 


Of Stones and Brands a mingled Tempeft flies, 
With all the fudden Arms that Rage iupplies : 
if fome grave Sire appears amid the Strife, 

In Morals ftriét and Innocence of Life, 

All ftand attentive, while the Sage controuls . 
Their Wrath, and calms the Tumult of theit 
Souls. _ 

So did the roaring Deeps their Rave compofe, 
When the great Father of the Floods arofe. 
Rapt by his Steeds, he flies 11 open Day, 
‘Throws up the Reins, and fkims the wat’ry Way. 


Firzil’s Defcription of the Silence 


of the Night, in the fourth Book of — 


athe Zxeid, is defervedly admired, be- 


ing one of the moft elegant and natu- 


-¥al in the whole Poem, ‘Twas 


to our sistas and is at leaft equal to — 
either the liad or the Zeid in all 
the Beauties that are effential to Epic 
Poetry. As Milton’s Genius (fays Mr. 
Addifon) was wonderfully turned to 
the Sublime, his Subje& is the nobleft 
that could have entered into the Mind 
of Man. Every Thing that is truely 
great and aftonifhing has a Place in 
it: The whole Syftem of the intel- 
le€tual World; the Chaos, and the 
Creation 3 Heaven, Earth, and Hell, 
) O 4 enter 


‘pecially COMPOUNA Li pithiisy iy We 
he feems to have imitated Homer. 
And here let me obferve, that Epztheis 
judicioufly, chofen and properly ap- 
plied, are fome of the moft agreeable 
~ Ornaments of Poetry, which without 
them would be Jifele/s and infipid; but 
then, I fay, they muft be ufed with 
Difcretion and fuited to the Nature of 
the Subjeét, not forced into the Verfe | 
merely to help out the Meafure, with- ; 
out any Juftnefs or Propriety ; of 

: which 
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which Fault, if I am not miftaken, 
Homer is too often guilty. , 

As Milton’s Poem is written in Blank 
F erfe, he has naturalized feveral foreign 
Modes of Speech, which Rhyme will 
feldom admit of ; as placing the Ad- 
jective after the Subftantive, and other 
Tranfpofitions, This Turn of Expref- 
fion is not only agreeable to the Prac- 
tice of the Ancients, but even in the 


Etnglifo Language adds much to the © 


Grandeur and Majefty of a Poem, 
when managed with Care and Judge- 
ment. The Poet has alfo interfperfed 
feveral old Words throughout his 
Work, which makes it appear the 
more venerable, and gives it the 
greater Air of Antiquity. Upon the 
Whole, Milton's Stile is admirable, 


though in fome Places it has too much 


Stiffnefs and Obfcurity.—But let him | 


{peak for himfelf, 
In 


ae ee ee ee 


er 
_ In the firft Book of this Poem, after 
the dreadful Overthrow and Fall of 
the Angels from Heaven, we have a 
Defcription, of Satan’s Pofture on the 
burning Lake, his rifing from it, and 
his Shield and Spear, which is an In- 
ftance of the Poet’s lofty Imagination, 
and fufficient to ftrike Terror into thé 
Mind of the Reader: 


Thus Satan talking to his neareft Mate, 
With Head up-lift above the Wave, and Eyes 
That fparkJing blaz’d, his other Parts befide 
Prone on the Flood, extended long and large, 
Lay floating many a Rood ——-— 


Forthwith upright he rears from off the Pool 
His mighty Stature ; on each Hand the Flames , 
Driv’n-backwatd flope their pointing Spires, and 

roll’d 
In Billows, leave i’ th’ Midft a horrid Vale. 
Then with expanded Wings he fteers his Flight 
Aloft, incumbent on the dufky Air 
That felt unvfual Weight—— . 
— — —- His pond’rous.Shield, — _ 

Ethereal Temper, maffy, large, and round, 
Behind him catk ; the broad Circumference. 
Hung on his Shovldérs like the Moonj whole Orb _ 


hire’ 
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Thro’ Optic Glafs the Tufcan Artifts view 
At Ey’nitig, from the Top of Fefole, 

Or in Valderno, to defcry new Lands, 
_ Rivers, or Mountains, on her {potted Globe. 
_ His Spear (to equal which the talleft Pine, 
Hewn on Noravegian Hills to be the Mait 
Of forme great Admiral, were but a Wand) 
He walk’d with, to fupport uneafy Steps 
Over the burning Marl—— 


Satan’s Speech to the Sun is one of 
the fineft that is afcribed td him in 
the whole Poem, the Opening of 
which is very bold and nobles 


O thou, that with furpaffing Glory crown’d . 
Look’ft from thy fole Dominion like the God 
Of this new World ; at whofe Sight all the Stars 
Hide their diminifh’d Heads ; to thee I call, 

But with no friendly Voice; and add thy Name, 
O Sun! to tell thee how I hate thy Beams, 
That bring to my Remembrance from what State 
I fell, how glorious once above thy Sphere. 


The Defctiption of Satan preparing — 


himfelf for Combat is truely fublimes 
and equal to that of Dijtord in Homer; 
or of ame in Virgtls | 

— Satan 
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Hee ee ee ee Satan alarm’d, 
Colleéting all his Might, dilated ftood, 
Like Tenerif, or Atlas, anremov'd : 
His Stature reach’d the Sky, and on his Creft 
Sat Horror plum’d — — = 


But perhaps there is not a greater | 
Inftance of Sublimity in the whole 
Poem (as an excellent Critic has ob- 
ferved) than where the Mefiah is re- 
prefented at the Head of his Angels, 
as calming the Confufion of the Caos, 
riding into the Midft of it, and draw- 
ing the firft Out-line of the Creation. 


On heav’nly Ground they ftood, and from thé 

Shore . 

They view’d the vaft immeafurable Abyfs 

» Outrageous as a Sea, dark, wafteful, wild; 

Up from the Bottom turn’d by furious Winds | 

And furging Waves, as Mountains to affault 

Heav’n’s Height, and with the Center mix thé 
Pole. 

Silence, ye troubled Waves, and thou Deep, Peace! 
Said then th’ omnific Word, your Difcord ead: 
Nor ftay’d ; but on the Wings of Cherubim 

Upliftedy 
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Uplifted, in paternal Glory rode 
Far into Ghaas, and the World unbern ; 
For Chaos heard his Voice. Him all his Train 
Follow’d in bright Proceffion, to behold 
Creation, and the Wonders of his Might. 
Then ftay’d the fervid Wheels, and in his Hand 
He took the galden Compatfes, prepar'd 
In God’s eternal Store to circum{cribe 
This Univerte, and al! created Things. 
One Foot he center’d, and the other turn’d 
Round, through the vaft Profundity obfcure ; 
And faid, Thus far extend, thus far thy Bounds, 
This be thy juft Circumference, O World! 


The Mefiah’s Return into Heaven, 
after having finifhed his great Work 
of Creation, is reprefented with the 
fame wonderful Sublimity both of 
Sentiments and Expreflion. 


—~ — — The Creator from his Work 
Defifting, tho’ unwearied, up return’d, 
Up to the Heav’n of Heay’ns, his high Abode, 
Thence to behold this new-created World, 
Th’ Addition of his Empire, how it fhew’d 
In Profpeét from his Throne, how good, how fair, 
Anfw’ring his great Idea: Up he rode, 

Follow’d 


} 
\. Fac 


Follow’d with Acclamation, and the Sound 
Symphonious of ten thoufand Harps, that tun’d 
Angelic Harmonies ; 5 the Earth, the Air 
Refounding — — +. — 

The Heav’ns and all the Conftellations rung, 
The Planets in their Station |ift’ning ftood, 
While the bright Pomp afcerided jubilant. 
Open, ye everl: ofting Gates, they tung, 

Open; ye Heav’as,. your living Doors ; let in 
The great Creator ‘from his Wor k return’d 
Magny cent, bis fix Days Work, a World! 


The Defcription of Adam and Fve in 
their State of Innocence, as they firft 
appeared toSatan, isexquifitely drawn; 
and well might the Poet reprefent the 
fallen Angel as gazing upon this happy 
Pair with Aftonifhment and Envy. 


Two of far nobler Shape, ere’ and tall, 

God-like ereét! with native Honour cled, 

In naked Majefty, feem’d Lords of all; 

And wor thy feem’d ; for in their Libks divine 

The Image of their glorious Maker fhone, 

Truth, Wifdom, Sanétitude fevere and pure ; 

Riven, but in true filial Freedom plac’d : 

For Contemplation 4¢ and Valour form’d, | 
: a For | 
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For Softne efs fee and fweet attraétive Gr ace 5 
He for God only, [be for God in him. 
His fair large Front, and Eye fublime, declar’ d 
Abfolute Rule; and Hyacinthin Locks 
Round from his partéd Forelock manly hung 
Cluf’ring, but beneath his Shoulders broad.: 
She, as a Veil, down to her flender Wailt — 
Her unadorned golden T refles wore _ 
Dithevel’d, but in wanton Ringlets wav'd. 
So pafs’d they naked on, nor fhun’d the Sight 
Of God or Angel, for they epee no Ill: 
So Hand in Hand they pats’d, d, the lovelieft Pair 
"That ever fince in Love’ s Ex Key met. 


After the Fall of our firft Parents 
from their State of Innocence and 
Happinefs, the Poet has filled their 
Speeches with fuch Sentiments as not ‘. 
only intereft the Reader in their Af- 
flictions, but raife in him the moft 
melting Paflions of Humanity and 
Commiferation. Who can forbear 
fympathizing with Adam in his Dif- 
trefs, whilft he withes for Death, and 
bewails his Exiftence ? 


aa | 
tot ent ome eee em Why delays 
His Hand to execute, what his Decree 
Fix’d on this Day ? Why do I over-live ? 
Why am I mock’d with Death, and lengthen’d out 
To deathlefs Pain ? How gladly would I meet 
Mortality, my Sentence, and be Earth 
Infenfible ! how glad would lay me down, 
As in my Mother’s Lap ! There fhould I reft 
And fleep fecure ; his dreadful Votce no more 
Would thunder in my Ears; no Fear of worle 
To me and to my Offspring would torment me 
With cruel Expectation — — — 


The Complaint of Hve upon hear- 
ing that fhe was to be removed from 
the Garden of Paradife, is particularly 
beautiful; the Thoughts being full of 
Softnefs, and fuitable to a Woman's 
Charaéter. 


Muft I then leave thee, Paradife ? thus leave 

Thee, native Soil, thefe happy Walks and Shades, 

Fit Haunt of Gods ? where I had Hope to fpend 

Quiet, tho’ fad, the Refpite of that Day 

That muft be sional tous both. O Flow’rs, 

That never will in other Climate grow, : 

My early Vifitation, and my laft re. 
¢ 
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At Ey'ny which I bred up with tender Hand 
we ‘ debi 
~ From the firft op’ning Bud, and gave you Namesj°— 
~ Who now thall rear you to the Sun, or rank 


~ Your Tribes, and water from th’ ambrofial Fount ? 


Thee, laftly, nuptial Bow’r, by ane adorn’d 

With what to Sight or Sniell was fweet; from 
thee 

How thall I part, and whither wander down 

Into a lower World, to this obfcure 

And wild? How thall we breathe in other Air 

Lefs pure, accuftom’d to immortal Fruits?> — 


_ The Speech of Adam upo the farhe 
Occafion abounds with Sentiments 
equally moving, but of a more ma{cu- 
line andelevated Tutn. The follow- 
ing Paffage*in it is remarkably fublime 
and poetical, 
This moft affliés me, that departing hence 
As from his Face I {hall be hid, depriv’d 
His bleffed Count’nance. Here [could frequent, 
‘With W orthip, Place by Place where he vouchfat’d 
Prefence divine, and to my Sons relate, 
On this Mount he appear’d, tinder this Trée 


Stood viftble, among thefe Pines his Voice 


[ heard, here with him at this Fountain talk’d ; 
SH many grateful Altars I would rear 
is 
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Of grafly Turf, and pile up every Stone 
Of Luftre from the Brook, in Memory 
Or Monument to Ages, and thereon 
Offer {weet-fmelling Gums, and Fruits, and 
Flow’rs. “ 
In yonder nether World where fhall I feék 
His bright Appearances, or Footfteps trace? 


| For tho’ I fled him-angry, yet recall’d 


To Life prolong’d, and promis’d Race, I now 


~ Gladly behold tho’ but his utmoft Skirts | 
_ Of Glory, and far-off his Steps adore. 


I have now done with Milton ; but I 


beg Leave (tho’ perhaps it may feem 


foreign to the prefent Purpofe) to cite 


_ one Paffage from another of our Coun- 


tryman, I mean Mr. T4om/on, who has 


happily imitated the Stile and Num- | 


hers of Milton, as well as the Beauty 
and Sublimity of his Sentiments. In 


his Poem called Summer, he thus finely 


defcribes the Pleafures of the Morn- 
ing, and the Rifing of the Sun. 


Falfely luxurious, will not May awake ; 
And, tpringing from the Bed of Sloth, enjoy 


he 
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The cool, the fragrant, and the filent Hour, 
_ To Meditation due, and facred Song ? he 
For is there ought in Sleep can charm the Wife 2. 
To lie in dead Oblivion, lofing half rit 
The fleeting Moments of too fhort a Life ? 
Total Extinétion of th’ enlighten’d Sou! ! 
Or elfe to fev’rifh Vanity alive, 
Wilder'd and toffing thro’ diftemper’d Dreams ? 
Who would infuch a gloomy State remain — 
Longer than Nature craves, ‘when ev’ry Mufe 
And ey’ry blooming Pleafure wait without, 
To blefs the wildly devious Morning Walk? 
But yonder comes the powerful King of Day 
Rejoicing in the Eaft. The lefs’ning Cloud, 
The kimdling Azure, and the Mountain’s Brow 
Ium’d with fluid Gold, his near Approach 
Betoken glad. Lo! now apparent all, 
Aflant the dew-bright Earth, and colour’d Air, 
He looks in boundlefs Majefty abroad ; 
And theds the fhining Day, that burnith’d plays 
On Rocks, and Hills, and Tow’rs, and wand’ring ~ 
Streams, , ; 
High-gleaming from afar. PrimeChearer, Light i 
Of all material Beings firft and beft! 
_ Efflux divine! Nature’s refplendent Robe ! 
Without whofe refting Beauty all were wrapt 
In uneffential Gloom ; And thou, O Sun! 
Pz Souk 


pee 
foo ee 
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Soul of farrounding Worlds, in whom beft feon 
Bs ae out thy Makers may I fing of thee | 


Phas I have gone through the Talk 
1 propofed to myfelf, and have endea- 
voured to give the Reader fome Idea 
of every Species of Poetry that is 
worth his Notice, As to the Acrofiic, 
and Echo, aud fuch Kinds of falfe 
“Wit, it would be {pending Time to no 
Purpot to fay any Thing about them, 


A pic. 
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A . 


AB vel ABE. brace,s 


Abe, s 
blab,v 


crab, s 
drab, s 
ftab, v 


ACE wel AYS 


bafe, s 
bays, s 
brays, v 
blaze, v 


cafe, s 
chafe, s 
chaife, s 


dace, s 


days, § 
fee: 

frays,s 
flays Vv 


gaze,v | 


glaze, v 
P3 


_ graze, v 


/ mace, s : 


Atti s 
ace, $ 

lace, v 
maze, $ 


pace, $ 
place, s 
plays, s 
pays,v | 
prays,v 
Yacts” 


fs 


Face, $ 
raife, v 
Yaze, V . 
Yays, S 
fays, v 
flays, v 
ftays, v 
ftrays, v 
fprays,' s 
fpace, s 
fways, S 


be-trays, v 


trace, $ 
ways, S 
ACK 
back, s 
black, adj 
brack, s 
clack, s 


erack, v 


hack, v 
jack, s 
knack, s 


ne lack, v 


pack, v 
quack, ¥ 
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rack, v 


rack, s 


fack, s 
flack, adj 
ftack, v 
tack, v 
thwack, v 
track, s 
wrack, s 
AD 
add,.v 
bad, adj 
bad, v 


clad, part 


ad, v 
gl, adj 
jad, Vv 
lad, s 
mad, ad} 
pad, s 
pias S 
ad, adj » 
ftead, s 
{wad, s 
ADE 
aid, 


) blade, s 


braid, v 


up-braid, v 


fade, v 


a-fraid, adj 


flay’d, v 
fray’d, v 


yade, s 
“lade, v 


laid, part 
lead, v » 
made, part 
maid, s 


neigh’d, v__ 


pay’d, v 

play’d, v 
pray d, v 
faid, v 


_fthade, s 


{pade, s 
ftay’d, v 
ftaid, v 


_ftray'd, v 


{way’d, v- 

trade, s 

wade, v 
weigh’d, 


| 


ie 5 


weigh’d,v crag, s 
AFE vel AFF drag, v' 
chafe, v fag, v 
chaff, s flag, v 
draft, s gag, Vv 
half, s hag, s 
laugh, v lag, v 
- quail, v nag, s 
raf, s quag, s 
fafe, adj plague, s 
| Ttaff, s rag, s 
epi-taph, s_ ftag, 's 
AFT wag, V 
chaf’t, v wag, Ss 
craft;'°s AGE 
graft, s paren-tage,s 
graft, 'V badge, s 
haft, s cage, s 
laugh’t, v ~ gauge, v 
quaff't, v en-gage, v 
thaft, s page, s 
waft, v__ pilgrim-age, s 
AG pupil-age, s 
bag, s rage, s 
brag, v rage, V 
cag, s 


; faye, adj 
a ats 


4 


af-{wage, v a 


~ bay, ad} 


de-cay, s 


de-lay, s | 


~ “ Ges 
= ee ee 


fage,s. 
flage, s 


Wage, V 
BON 
aye,adj 


bray, v 


clay, s 
day: a 
dray, s 
flay 4 
fray,s — 
gay, adj 
grey, adj 
hay, s 4 
fay, s 
lay, s 


‘May, s 
may,v 
nay, adv 
pays Vv 
play, 's 
pray, v | 
Quays 
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quay, s rake, v male, s 
Tay, fake, s mail, $ 
ar-ray, V for-jake, v nail, s 
ig tay fhake, v pail, s 
~ flay, v flake,-v pale, adj. 
flay, v {fpake, v quail, s 
firay, Vv i fiake, s rail, v 
{fpray, s take, Vv - rail, $ 
fway,v mif-take, v fail, v 
tray, $ be-take,. v fale, s 
be-tray, v under-take, v {cale, s 
way, $ over-take, v {cale, V 
whey, s . wake, v {nail, s 
be-wray, v ALE ftale, adj 
AKE “ale, s en-tale, Vv 
ache, bail,.s -staal,”'s 
: bake, v bale; s re-tail, v 
blake, adj dale, s veil, s 
brake, v - . fail, v vale, s 
cake, 's flail, -s a-vail, v 
drake, s frail, adj pre-vail, v 
flake, s gale, s wail, v 
Brice)? dake, § goal, s_ be-wail, v 
| » make, v hale, v ALL 
i @epake, adj hail, v 5 sawile, s> 


17 
bawl . 


quake; v exchaleyv aly s 
. | 


Mi * wy 
hr i 
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bawl, v crawl’d, v chalk, s 
brawl, v gall’d, v flalk, v 
call, v maul’d, v talk, v 
caul,s » ~ pall’d, vv ° ) walk,v 
crawl, v \ en-thrall’d,v ALM 
fall, v AILD alm, s 
Gaul, s bail’d, v balm, s 
gall, s fail’d, v calm, adj 
gall, v hail’d, v helm, s 
hall, s chal’d, v palm, s 
haul, v —s ex-hal’d,v pila 
pall, v  nail’d, v qualm, s 
paul,s  im-pal’d,v © ALT 
fhall, v Yad, v #5. faultys 
fmall, adj fail’d, v exealt, v 
{prawl, vy en-tail’d, v halt, v 
ftall, s re-tail’d, v ALS 
tall, adj ‘trail’d, v elfe, adj 
thrall, v veil’d, v balls, s 
wall,s _ pre-vail’d, v bales, s 
whaleys  be-wail’d, v bails, v 
yawl,s - ALF calls, v 
ALD calf, s bawls, Vv 
bald; adj half, s brawls, v 
brawil’d, v ALK crawls, v 
call’d, v - baulk,v falls, v 


falfe,  - 


falfe, adj 
‘mauls, v 
wt Sch Vv 
ay rae v> 
alls, 
en-thralls, v 
, ALVE 
calve, v 
halve, v 
falve, s 
flarve, v 
AM 
am, V 
cham, $s 
clam, v 
cram, V 
dam, s 
dram, s 
ham, s 
ram, s 
‘AME 
blame, s 
came, ¥ 
_ claim, s 
dame, s 
fame, s 


fsbo ] 


flame, s 


ANCE 


frame, s radi-ance, s 


game, V 
lame, adj 
-maim, v 
name, s 
fame, adj 
tame, adj 
fhame, s 
AN 
Ann, s 
ban, s 
bran, s 
can, V 
cann, $s 
fan, v 
fan, s 
man, s_ 
pan, s 
fcan, v 
{pan, $s 
{wan, s 
tan, v 
than, adv 
van, s 
wan, adj 


dalli-ance, s : 
reli-ance,s 
chance, $ : 
dance, v | 
France, s_ 
glance, v 
jance, s- 4) 
| prance, Vv 
igno-rance, s_— 
deliver-ance, $ 
en-trance, s. 
in-hance, v 
counte~nance,$ 
mainte-nance,$ 
utter-ance, s 
rid-dance, s 
AND 
and, ady 
band, s 
brand, s 
fann'd, v 
bland, adj 
otand, adj 
‘hand, s 
‘and, 


4 
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re-{train, V 


J 


land, s rain, $ 
fand, s fue, 
{can’d, v main, adj + 
{pan’d, v pain, s 
ftand, v pane, s 
" ftand, s plain, s 
with-ftand, v plane, v 
under-ftand, v com-plain, v 
under-hand, v rain, $s 
ftrand, v reign, Vv 
tan’d, v ar-raign, V 
wand, s flain, part 
ANE” ftain, Vv 
bane, s ftrain, Vv 
blain, s {prain, v 
brain, s | con-ftrain, v 
cane, $ {wain, S 
crane, $ | enter-tain, v 
Dane, s ab-ftain, v 
dif-dain, v . con-tain, V 
deign, v. re-tain, V 
feign, v _ de-tain, v 
drain, v* ob-tain, v 
pro-fane, v fuf-tain, v 


a- -gain, ady main=tain, v 


tane, s 


train, v 


wane, s 
Wain, S~ 
AMP” 
camp, $ 
champ, V 
cramp, Vv 
damp, ad j 


, lamp, s 
) ftamp, v 
vamp, V 


ANCH 
blanch, v 
branch, s 
hanch vel 
haunch, s 
launch, v 
ftanch,v 
ftanch, adj 
ANG 
bang, 
ee 
ang, 
ay 
pang, s 
dang, Vv 


pr anys 


| 
[4232] : 
| 


f{prang, v thank, Vv AP:g 
ftang, v ANT cap, S_ 
twang,S ant, § chap, s_ 
ANGE aunt, s | Clap, $74) 
change, § cant,s  thunder-clap, | 
ex-change, s can’t, Vv flap, 504 
grange,s re-cant, v gap, S 
mange,s « chant, v hap, $ 
range, v __en-chant, v lap, s_ 
ftrange,a —s daunt, ¥ map, Ss 
e-ftrange, vy _— flaunt, v nap, s 
~~ ANK erant,V © pap, 
bank, s _ haunt, v rap, § 
mounte-bank,s pant, v flap, s 
blank, adj plant, v {nap, v ) 
drank, v rant, Vv {crap, $ 
flank, s taunt, v ftrap, v3 
frank, s ‘vaunt, V tap, Vv 
frank, adj want, V trap, $ 
Yank, adj . . AINT © en-trap, v 
prank, s faint, adj wrap, V 
rank, s .. paint, v APE 
-fank, v plaint, s ” ape, S 
fhank,s com-plaint,s crape,s_ 
flank, v  ‘ac-quaint,v ° — gape, v 
ftank, v faint, $ grape, § 


nape, 


_nape, $ 
rape, s 
e-{cape, v 
{crape, s 
fhape, s 
tape, $ 
“APS 
caps, § 
chaps, s 
claps, s 
re-lapie, v 
APE: © 
apts adj 
chap’t, par 
clap’t, p 
flap’t p 
lap’t, p 
rapt, p 
fhap’d, p 
flap’t, p 
{nap’d, p 


en-trap't, p 


wrap, p 
AR 
bar, s 
bar, v 


+ 
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car, $ pare, ¥ 
far,ady com-pare, v 
jar, s  ° Im-pair, v 
jar, Vv" re-pair, v 
mar, V play’r, s 
{car, $ pray'ry s 
{par, s yare, adj 
ftar, s fhare, s 
tar, s fhare, v 
war,.$ {nare, 
ARE en-{nare, v 
are, v {pare, or 
bare, adj thin, adj 
bear, s {pare, or 
care, $ unwant- 
chair, s ed, adj 
dare, v- {pare, ¥ 
fare, s rae Vv 
fare, v {quare, s 
fair, adj ftare, v 
eae; v {fwear, v 
air, S tare, s 
hare, s Wear, Vv 
mare, § ware, § 
pair, s ARB: 
pair, ¥ barb, v 


garb, 


arb, S 
ARCH 
arch, s 
arch, adj 
march, v 
parch,. v 
_fearch, v 
fiarch, s 
ARD 
bard, s 
bar’d, v 
card, s 
card, v 
dar’d, v 
far’d, v 
glar’d, v 
guard, s 
hard, adj 
heard, v 
jarr'd, Vv 
- lard, $ 
- par’d, v 

fcar’d, v 
ftar’d, v 

fhar’d, v 


fnar’d, ¥ 


A 
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en-{nar’d, v 


Spar’d, v_ 


de-{pair’d, v 


{quar’d, v 
ftarr’d; v 
tarr’d, v 
ward, vel 
‘ tribus, s 
ward, or a 
minor, $ 


re-ward, v 


yard, s 
ARF 
dwarf, s 
fcarf, $ 
warf, s 
wharf, s 
ARGE 
barge,’s 
charge, s 
charge, v 
large, adj 
marge, s 
ferge, s 
targe, s 
verge, $ 


ARK 
atk, ‘si: 
bark, s 
bark, v 
clerk, s 
dark, adj 


. hark, v 


lark, s 
mark, v 
park, s 
quirk, s 
fhark, s 


‘ {park, s 


ftark, adj 
ARLE 
marl, s 
parle, s 
{narl, v 
ARM 
arm, $ 
balm, s 
charm, s 
charm, ¥ 
farm, s 
harm, s | 


a-larm, s 


fwarmm, 


¥ 
' 


fwarm, Vv 


warm, adj | 


ARN 
barn, s_ 
darn, v 
fern, s 
learn, v 
ftern, s 
warn, V 
yarn, s 
ARP 
carp, § 
harp, s 
. fharp, adj 
Wary 
ARS 
barsy v 
cars, $s 
dares, v 

_ fares, v 
fairs, s 
farce, s 
fcarce,adv 
mars, V 
ARSH 
harfhy adj’ 
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marfh, s 
ART 
att,..S 
earthy ,$ 
dart, $ 
heart, s 
mart, $s 
part, s 


clafs, s 
glafs, s 


- grafs, s. 


lafs, s 
mafs, 9 
pafs, s 
pafs, v 
has, v 


part, v {parrow-grafs,s 


uart,s 

mart, V 
tart, $s 
thwart, v 


ARTH 
dearth, s 
earth, s 
girth, s 
hearth, s 
{warth, s 


ARV, wide 


ERVE 
ASS . 
alg,..s 
brafs, s 


bafs, s 
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‘lath, v 
{wath,; v 
thrafh, v 
trafh, s 
wath, v 
ASK 
afk, v 
bafk, v 
cafk, $ 
flatk, s 
mafk, s 
tafk, s 
ASP 
afp, s 
xlafp,-v 
trate v 
ga{lp, V 
grafp, V 
hafp, v- 
rafp, v. 
walp, $ 
AST. 
' blaft, s 
caft, s 
. eaft, part 
Chafte; adj 


eait, ¢-. 
fait, v 

a-ghalft, adj 
haft, ¥ 
laft, v 
lafi, adj 
laft,'''$ 
matt, s 
paft, part 
vatt, adj 
wait, v 

AE 

at, adv 
bat, s 
brat, s. 
cat, § 
‘chat, $ 
fat; s 


fat, adj” 
° flat, adj 


gt, v 
hat, $ 
mat, $ 
gat, s 
pat; v 
Tat, $ 


. {qtrat, adj 
© that, adj 
Vat, $ 
what, adj 
ATE 
bait, v 
atbate, y 
deli-cate, adj 
date, $ 
fate, s 
gate, s 
gait, $ 
grate, $ 
grate, V 
hate, v 
* rates 
late, adv 
_re-late, v 
“mate, s 
ate, $ 
plate, s 
pate, V 
rate, 5 
confe-crate, Vv 
fate adj 
flate, s. 
_ ftate, 
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Rate, s cave, s 
ftrait, adj clave, v 
tete-a-tete, adv crave, V 
weight, s drave, v 
Wait, Vv gave, V 
-~ ATCH. mil-gave, v 
catch, v grave, $ 
{eratch, v have, v 
hatch, s knaye, s 
latch, s lave, v 
match, s nave, § 
match, v pave, v 
patch, s rave, V 
dif-patch, v fave, v 
{natch, Vv fhave, v 
thatch, v ftrave, v 
watch, v flave, s 
ATH ftave, s 
bath, s wave, V 
faith, s thrave, Vv 
hath, v AW 
lath, s awe, s 
path, s claw, s 
wrath, s “craw, s 
AVE daw, s 
brave, adj) draw, ¥ 


flaw, s 
haw, s 
jaw, s 
law, s 
maw, $ 
gnaw, V 
paw, s. 
raw, adj 
faw, v 
poi Vv 


faw, s 


{paw, $ 
ftraw, s 
thaw, s 
AWD 
aw’d x 
awe 
claw a“ v 
fraud;-g 
laud, ® 


ap-plaud, ¥ 
‘thaw’ d, ee 


AWN 
brawn, . 
dawn, $ 
drawn, p 
fawn, 
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fawn, V i ioeg s+) ig # thele, adj 
fawn, s lee, s wheze, v 
enawn, p _ knee, $ EACH 
lawn, s pea, $ beach, s 
pawn, s plea, s bleach, v 
pawn, V fea, s$ breech, § 
prawn, s yea, ady breach, $ 
fawn, p EACE leach, s 
fpawn, $s ceafe, V peach, gs 
yawn, V de-ceafe; s  im-peach, v 
fleas, s preach, ¥ 
opaty 8 fleece, s reach, s 
flax, s fleece, Vv reach, v 
lax, adj geefe, s fpeech, 8 
-ye-lax, adj eafe, s teach, §$ 
-ye-lax, V facteontes EAD 
raxy's de-creafe, V pead,,s 5% 
tax, V greafe, g ,)bleed,.v | 
wax, $ leafe, s breed, v 
wax, V niece, s bread, s _ 
EA peace, s_ erced,' Ss 
flea, s ‘pleafe, v dead, p 
fee, s “a giledsyisim oo deed, s 
meee, V -. deases > 4a. dread, v 
weree, vo. | felzese feed, v 
mglee,s teafe,v _—>- freed, p 
5 fleady 


flead, p 
~glead, s 
head, s 
heed, v 
knead, v 
lead, v 
mif-lead, v 
mead, s 
plead, v 
read, v 
reed, $ 


fhead, $ ° 


fhread, s 
fpread, v 
dtead, s 
tread, v 
weed, s 
E 


beef, s 


\ 


brief, adj 


deaf, adj 
fear, 5 
fheaf, s 
BAK 
beak, s 


bleak, adj 
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break, v 
creek, v 


creek, S*: 


freak, s 
leak, s 
léek, s 
meek, adj 
a s 
peak, v 
fieak, s 
fneak, v 
f{queak, v 
fireak, v 
weak, adj 
wreak, v 
EAL 
deal, v 
feel, v 
heel, s 
heal, v 
keal,s 


con-geal, v 


meal, s 
peal, s 
eel, v 
feal, s 
Q2z 


‘ 
F amees. 


{queal, ¥ 
fteal, oe 
teal, s 
veal, Ss 
reeveal, v 
weal, s 
’ wheel, s 
wheal, s 


i Te a 


BAM” 
beam, 5 : 
cream, 5 

_ deem, v 
~mdream, $. 

iat Hearn 9's 
gleam, v~ 
leam, v_ 


{u-preme, adj 


ream, s 
‘foam; 
{cream, v _ 
ftream, s__ 
fteam, $ 

team, s 

theme, 5 _ 


" eX-treme, adj 


' 
ce 


EAN 
bean, s 
been, v 
clean, adj 
deign, v 
dean, s 
glean, v 
green, adj 
tean, adj 
lean, v 
mean, v 
mien, $ 
mean, adj 
wean, $ 
es, part 
fkean, s 
fkreen, v 


fpleen, s 


€ er reens adj 


wean, v 
yean, V 
EAP 
creep, V 
deep, adj 
_ cheap, adj 
heap, $ 
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leap, v 
reap, V 
fteep, V 
{weep, v 
fheep, s 
weep, V 
EAR 
bear, s 
bear, v 
blear, ad) 
chear, s 
clear, adj 
dear, adj 
deer, $ 
ear, S 
fear, s 
fear .¥' 
gear, $ 
hear, v 
jeer, v 
lear, v 
mear, $ 
near, adj 
near, v 
pear, s 


‘Bp-pear, ¥ 


peer, & 
rear, $ 
fear, v 
feer, s 
fheer, v 


{meer, V 


be-{fmear, Vv 


{neer, s 


fpear, s 


fteer, v 


fteer, s 


wear, v 


tear, s 
tear, Vv 
there, adv 
Wear, V 
were, V 
where, ady 
year, $ 
EAST 
beaft, s 
breaft, s 


_dreft, part 


eaft, s 

leaft, ady 
yeaft, s 
- EAT 
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HAT wheat, s ECK 

beat, v re-peat, v beck, s 

bleat, v re-treat, $ check, v 
de-ceit, s EATH deck, $s 

cheat, $ breath, s deck, v 

cheat, v death, s neck, $ 

feat, s heath, s: 2 peck, s | 

fleet, s fheath, s peck,’ vi" 2 

gleet, s wreath, fpeck, 8 


greet, v BAVE LOT 
great, adj beave, s check’t, p 
heat,s femi-brieve,s re-fleét, v 


meat, $ _ cleave, v neg-leé, v 
neat, adj de-ceive,v _cor-reét, ¥ 
peat, s heave, v_—_ ar-reét, adj. 
pleat, v leave, v eerebhe ady 
feat,s - be-reave,v  di-reét, 
fireet, s fieve, s peck’t, p 
theet, s fleave, s circum-fpeét, a 
{weet, ‘adi fheave, y re-{pedct, s 
{weat, v weave, vy’ ~ deck’d, p 
teat, s EB pro-teét, v- 
treat, $ ebb, vs de-teét, -v 
threat, s neb,s __recol-leét, v 
in-treat, v web, s ehin v 


dere, | 
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de-ject, vy tread, ¥ 
fe, s wed, v 
in-fect, s EDGE 
 dia-leét, s edge, s 
archi-teét, s hedge, s 
 ef-fedt, s ledge, s 
ED al-ledge, v_ 
bed, s pledge, s. 
bled, y ‘ledge, s 
bred, v — wedge, s 
bread, s EE 
‘dead, adj be, v 
dread, s  de-cree, v 
fled, v dree, adj 
fed, v fee, s 
head, s flee, v 
led, v free, adj 
Ned, sores, free, v 
xed, adj glee, 3, - 
read, v . a-gree, v’ 
fhed, s de-gree, s. 
flead, v he, adj 
 fped, v knee,-s 
{pread, v lees $ 
thread, ¥ me, pron 
~ thread, s fee, v 


fea, $ 

tea, s - 
tree, $.. 
three, ad} - 
thee, pron 
we, pron 
ye, pron 


- EECE 


bees, s 
breeze, $ 


_cheefe, s 
ereafe,; s 
de-crees, s 


fees, s 
geele, s 
freeze, v 
greafe, s 
fleece, s 
fleece, v 
knees, $ 
leafe, s 
lees, s 
neice, $ 
peace, s 
pleafe, v, 
lees, s 
feasy 
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feas,s_ decreed, p. be- lief, gi 
Ineeze, v deed, s re-lief, S 
{queeze, v in-deed, adv, leaf, Ba 
teas, 's reste Vv thief, .s’ 
trees, 6 feed, v BREK 
wheeze, v feed, p beak, ¢- 
EECH ‘freed, p bleak; aa ca 
beech, s a- ih 4 break, Vv 
bleach, v eed, cheek, s 
breach,s. Boa. S creek, s_— 
breech, s — need,,s Greek, s’ 
creech, s _— pleads v Leeks S'4 5 
leach; s read, v meek; adj — 
peach, s reed, § feek,y 

OT eats Mee LCEALy, ieee 4 vo 

im-peach, v , {peed, s fleek, adj 
reach, s {teed, s ftéaky.s 7 
Fearne <). si: bread ¥ {queak, vo 

be-feech, v Tvect $ tweek, v 
fpeech,s  -/ EEF week, s_ 
teach, v beef, s mals A Wate 
EED brief, adj deals 
bead, s . chick, adj , deal, 5 } 
bleed, v  — deaf, adj 5 Oe ae 
breed,. v feif, s feel, v 4 


cede, Vv grief, s heel, 


Pew seer ee oe 
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keel, s team,s 
meal, s teem, Vv 
knecl, v_—ef-teem, v 
peal, s EEN 
peel, v bean, s 
reel, v been, v 
reel, s dean, $ 
feal, s mean, ¥ 
fieal, v mien, s 
teal, s queen; s 
weal, s uean, s' 
wheel, s - een, V 
KEM fkean, s 
beam, s fkreen, v 
eream,S —° green, adj 
deem, v keen, adj 
dream, v fpleen, s 
re-deem, v_ eighi-teen, adj 
fleam, s wean, Vv 
gleam,.v EEP 
fu-preme, adj . creep,v 
ream, $ deep, adj 
feem, v keep, v 
be-feem, v leap, v 
fteam, s peep, Vv 
reap, V 


ftream,-s 


fheep, s 


fleep, v 


{teep, V 
fweep, Vv 
Weep, Vv 
EET 
be’t, v 
feet, § 
fleet, s 
gleet, s 
greet, Vv 
great, adj 
heat, s 
meet, adj 
meet, v 
neat, adj 
peat, s 
pleat, v 
feat, s 
fheet, s 
fleet, s 
ftreet, s 
{weet, adj 
EETH 
feeth, v 
teeth, s 
EEVE 
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EEVE ell, s wield,v 
beeve, s fell, v fhield,v 
atschieve, Vv hell, s fhell’d, p 
cleave, v knell, s yield, v 
grieve, V mell, s ELCH 
leave, v_—ex-pel, v belch, v 
re-lieve, v com-pel, v Welch, s 
be-lieve, v_ _-_ re-pel, v ELF 
re-prieve, v quell, v delf, s 
thrieve, ' S fhell, s pelf, $ 
EFT fmell, s felf, $° 
clefi,ip: 5: 6 fpelly’s fhelf, s 
left, p fh ell, v ELM 
left, adj / well, v elm, $ 
be-reft, p / tell, v film, s 
Bo well, adv helm, $ 
_ beg, v yell, v realm, $ 
dreg, s ELD © over-whelm, v 
ego, S dwell’d, p ELT 
leg, s fell’d, belt, s 
peg, s field, s dealt, v 
EL eld, v dwelt, v 
bell, s elds felt, v 
re-bel, v uell’d, elt, v 
cell, s oe ‘Hd, Ms Sais v 
dwell, v knelt, v 


{well dy p 


pelt, 


ma 
d 


: 


Se ee 


— ee 


~ 


: pelt, v 


{melt; v 
{pelt, v 
welt, s 
ELTH 
health, s 
ftealth, s 


wealth, s_ con-{cience, $ _ 


ELVE 


delve, v 


- fhelve, v 


M 


ton-demn, ¥ 


gem, $ 
hem, v 
ftem, y 
ftem, s 

EN 


Ben, s 


den, s 
fen, s 
hen, s 
ken, s 
men, $ 
pen, s 


iken, v 
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ten, adj. quinteffence, $ 


then, adv 


tenfe, s 


when, adv pre-tence, s 


wren, $ 
ENCE 
inno-cence, $ 
de-fence, s 


of-fence, s 
frankincence; s 
dili-gence, s, 
influ-ence, s 
exi-gence, § 
negli-gence, $ 


ae S 


rence, ady 
excel-lence, s 
com-mence, V 
im-mente, adj 
eX-pence, $ 


thence, adv 
whence, adv 


ENCH 
bench, s 
drench, v 
clench, v 
french, adj 
quench, v 


- ftench, s, 


tench, s 


- trench, s 


wench, s 
wrench, Vv 
END 
bend, v 
blend, v 


tran-icend, v 


recom-pence, v de-fcend, v 
pence, s_conde-fcend, v. 


~ elo-quence, s 


circumference, 
confe+rence, s 
ef-fence,.s 


de-fend, v 
of-fend, v 


friend, s 


be-friend, v 


appre- 
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appre-hend, v dent, s Trent; $ 
compre-hend,v in-dent, y. vent, s 
repre-hend, v negli-gent, adj —_€-vent, s 
lend, v_ indi-gent, adj in-vent, v 
mend, v dili-gent, adj con-vent, s 


com-mend, v Kent, s » circum-vent, v 
recom-mend, v lent, v under-went, v. 
ex-pend; v commandment EP 
rend, v - meant,Vv ~~ _- rep, v 
fend, Vv argu-ment, s fkep, s_ 
f{pend,v pent, v fhep; Vv.» 
tend, v re-pent, V. Ltepy.s) hy 
at-tend,v _ elo-quent, adj EPT 
in-tend, v fpent, v crept, V 
ex-tend, v at, v kept, v 
con-tend, vy —_—_ pre-fent, v leapt, v 
; vend, v__ repre-fent, v fhephyiy 
ENGTH .af-fent, v {wept, Vv. 
length, s con-fent, v ER 
ftrength,s dif-fent, v de-fer, v 
ENT re-fent, Vv re-fer, Vv 
bent, v tent, $ pre-fer, v 
ac-cent, s in-tent, s in-ter, V_ 


af-fcent; s con-tent,adj  de-ter,v 
de-fcent,§ ex-tent,s  . her, pr 
inno-cent, adj at-tent, ady myrrh, s 
fir, 


fir, s 
fir, s 
. ERB 
curb, V 
herb, s 
verb, s 
fu-perb, adj 
ERCE 
‘ 


fierce, adj 


a-merfe, v 
2m- merfe, v 
pierce, v 
tierce, $ 
theirs, pr 
verfe, s 
con-verfe, ad} 
in-verfe, adj 
re-verfe, adj 
uni-verle, s 
ERCH 
birch, s 
perch, v 
perch, s 
fearch, v 


« hearfe, s 
} _ re-hearfe,' v 
; 
| 
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ERD 
beard, $ 
bird, s 


chear’d, v 


clear’d, v 
en-dear’d, v 
fear’d, v | 
fleer’d, v 
herd, s 
heard, v 
jeer'd, y 


* churl, s 
girly s 
pearl, s 
whirl, ¥ 
twirl, v 
ERM 
fperm, s 
firm, adj 
term, $s 
worm, $ 
ERN 


ap-pear'd, v_ dif-cern, ¥ 
fheerd, v con-cern, v 


_fteer’d, v 
ERGE 
dirge, s 
furge, s 
verge, § 
ERK 

clerk, $ 
jerk, s 
lurk, v 

uirk, s 
mirk, v 
ERL 
earl, s 


learn, v 
fern, s 
fpurn, Vv , 
turn, Vv 
yearn, V 
earn, V 
churn, ¥ 
ERS 

bears, v 
bears, $ 
cheers, Vv 
clears, v 


- en-dears, v 


fears, 


ce evpagry 


fears, S con-fers, v perth, $ 
fleers,v. — de-fers, v_ worth, $ 
jeers, Vv Bia: ERV 
her’s, pr _ heart, s nerve, $ 
lears, v dirt, $ ferve, v 
pears, s a-lert, adj {werve, v 
peers, S pert, adj de-ferve, v 
feers, v mala-pert, adj pre-ferve, v 
theers, v fhirt, s re-ferve, Vv “ 
{mears, v fquirt,v con-ferve,y 
be-fmears, v con-vert, v ESS: q 
fpears,s  di-vert, v Befs, $ 4 
fieers, v—_re-vert, Vv ' blefs, v . 
ftears,S in-vert, v ex-cefs, $ 
{wears, y_ per-vert, v chefs, $ . 
tears,s  de-fert, v drefs, v 
tears,v _— dif-fert,.v ad-drefs,y 
verfe,s + in-fert, v re-drefs, ¥ ; 
re-verte, adj wolt, $ guels,vo 
con-verfe, adj wert, V Jefs, ady 
wears, Vv ERTH mefs, $ 
years, $ birth, $ prefs, ¥ 
errs, V dearth, $ prefs, s_ 
furs, $ guth, s — op-prefs, v 
preé-fers, v mirth, $  re-prefs, v 
xe-fers, v earth, s  ex-prefs, v 


de- 


: ae ee me Se Se eee 
ee eae eo 5 = r 


_ aes Oa 2 | 


-_de-prefs, v._ con-feft, par 


fup-prefs, v jeft, v 
yes, adv ueft, $ 
Ltrefs, s eft, adv 

dif-trefs, s neft, $ 
re-orefs, § preft, v 
_ e-grefs, § op-preft, v 
di-grefs, $ re-preft, v - 
in-grefs,s  ex-preft, v 
fefle, adj de-preft, v 
pro-fefs; v  fup-preft, v 
con-fefs, v orelt, S 


ESH inte-reft, 8 


fleth, s queft, s 
freth, adj dif-treft, v 
EST teft, s 


beft, adj pro-teft, v 
bleft, par — de-teft, v 
breaft, s con-teft, v 


in-ceft, § velt, s 
cheft, s  in-veft, v 
creft,s _ di-veft, v 


dreft, par — ca-reft, v_ 


ad-dreft, par welt, s 
re-dreft, par —s wrelt,v_— 
prosfeft, par —_-yeaft, s 


ET 
bet, s 
debt, $ 
feet, s 
get, V 


for-get, v 


let, v 
ety Ss 
net, s 
Cts 
es 
tret, $ 
wet, adj 
whet, v 
yet, adv 
ETCH 
fetch, v 
ftretch, v 
wretch, 
EW 
blew, v 
chew, v 
crew, S 
crew, V 
clew, 
dew, s 
drew; 


drew, v 
few, adv 
flew, v 
hew, v 
Jew, s 
knew, v 
mew, V 
new, adj 
pew, s 
cue, $s 
few, Vv 
thew, v 
flew, v 
fhrew, s 
true, adv 
“VIEW, S$ 


decks, § 
YER, 5 
lex; s 
vex, V 
con-vex, adj_ 


bt led a 


ss hy ae 
EY 
key, s 
weigh, v 
whey, s 
IE 
I, pro 
by, prep 
buy, v 
cry, V 
die, v 
cn ap 
dye, v 
dry, adj 
fie, int 
fly, s 
fry, v 


Sate; .v 


com-ply, v 
re-ply, v 
im-ply, v 

rye, $ 
fieks S 
fhy, ady 
fky, s 
fly, adv 
tty, 
fpyy v 
tie, V 
try, Vv 
thigh, s 
thy, pro 
vie, V 
WIY) adj 


why, adv 


high, adv etomnia fere — 


lie, v 
lye, s 
my, pro 
nigh, adv 
PPPs. s 
ple, s 


o.yply; v 


Pry Vv 


adverbia in y~ 
definentia. 
IB 
bib, s 
crib, s 
cribs ave 
ib, s 
ener adv } 
¢ aM 
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rib, $ fries, V trice, $ 
fquib, s frize, s twice, adw 
IBE guife, s Vice, S 
bribe, s_ dif-guife, v__—_ad-vice, s_ 
gibe, v hibs,.v Vv de-vife, s 
kibe, s lice, s . re-vite, v 
{cribe, s tyran-nile, ¥ \ wife, adv 
tribe, s mice, s ICHvel 1 TCH. 
pre-fcribe, v nice, adv bitch, s 
in-fcribe, v pies, s ditch, s 
de-{cribe, V preci-pice, s flitch, s 
circumferibe, Vv plies, v rich, ady 
fub-feribe, v price, s itch, v 
tran-feribe, y prize, s - itch, s 
eo) TOR com-prife, v ftitch, s 
circum-cife, v rice, S$ {witch, ¢ 
pre-cife, ady rife, v ‘twitch, v 
cries, Vv fize, s vetch, s 
‘dice, s de-fcries, v which, rel 
dries, ¥ fkies, s . witch, s 
para-dife, s flice, s ICK 
ice," $ {pice, s brick, s 
facri-fice, s fties, s chick, 
fuf-fice, v *ticey V click, y 
flies, S entice, V Dick, s 
flies, v thrice,adv — kick, v 


lick, 
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Tick, v dy’d, v 
nick, v- dry’d, ¥ 
‘pick, Vv cruci- fy’d, Vv 
prick; 'v fry ‘div 
quick, adv glide v 
fick, adj ude, v 
ficle’ v ly’d, v 
tick, s be-lyd, v 
thick, adj de-ny’d, v 
trick, s ply’d, v 
ID com-ply’d, v 
bid, ¥ ss re+ply’d, v 
chid, v ——ap-ply’d, v 
did, v im-ply’ d, Vv 
hid, v pride, + 
kid, s pry'd, v 
lid, s_ ride, Vv 
mid, adv fide, v 
“rid, v de-cry’d, v 
flid, vio de-fery’ di v 
firid, 4 flide, v 
‘IDE ° fpy’d, v’ 
a-bide, v ftride, v 
bride, s tide, s 
chide, ¥ try’d, v 
ety’dyv vy'd, ¥ 
R 


weigh’d, ¥ 
wide, adj 
IDGE 
bridge, ¢' 
aide, i 
ridge, s- 
ee | 
fife, ¢ 
knife, s 
life, 5. 
rife, ady 
ftrife,'s: 
wife,.s 
mid-wife, 5 
IFF 
cliff, s 
thik, ady 
fkiff, s| 
whiff; Sif 
er 
drift, ¢ 
Tits 
fe, S 
lit v4 
fits, Y, | a 
tht, 4 


au 
~ twit 


_ fwift, adj 


thrift, s 


| bile, s 
recon-cile, V 
+ croca-dile, s 
. file, v°' 

file, s 

de-file, v 

ale, $ 
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! guile, S 
be-guile, v 

mile, s 
Nile, s 
pile, s 
com-pile, v 
{mile, s 
ftile, s 
ftile, v 
tile, § 
vile, adj 


while, adv 


wile, adj 
ILL 
bill, s 
chill, v 
drill, s 
fill, v 
gill, s 
hill, .s 
kill, s 
mill, s 
pipes 
quill, s 


rill, s 


fhrill, ad 
fkill, s 


fpill, v 
fill, adv 
till, adv 
{will, v 


thrill, v ° 


will, s 
ILD 
build, v 


fill’d, v 


~ kill’d, v 


mill’d,. v 
pul’d, v 


fkill’d, v 


fpill’d, v 
fwill’d, v 


till’d, v 
trill’d, v 
will’d, v 


ILDE 


till, adv recon-cil’d, ¥ 


trill, S 


child, s- 


Po 


 fal’d, v Ae 
fwill’d, v_ 


~ £Pd, v 
de-fil’d, v 
be-guil’d, v 
pild, v 
com-pil’d, y 
imil’d, v 
ftil’d, v 
tid, v 
wild, adj 
ILK 
- bilk, v 
milk, :s 
hilk, s 
wilk, s 
ILT 
built, v 
guilt, s 
gilt, v 
milt,s 
quilt, § 
fpilt, v 
nilt, s 
wilt, s 
ILTH 
filth, Sis 
tilth, $ 


. 


IM ANP ae 
brim, s.... /* crimp, ¥* "i 
dim, adj limp, v 
him, pro pimp, s 
limb, s fhrimp, $ 
prim, adj “IN 
Tim, S : in, pre f 
fkim, v bin, s 
fwim, v chin, $ 
flim, adj din, .s 
trim, Vv fin, s 
trim, $ int, s * 
whim, s gin, $ 

IME grin, $ 
clime,s  3-gin, v 
climb, v kin, s 
_chime, v pin, s 
crime, s MiGs 

rime, S fhin, $ 
Hine: S fin, .$ 
mime, $ fpin, v 
prime,adj thin, adj 
flime, s tin, s 
rhyme, s tin, v 
time, s twin, $ 
thyme, s win, v 


2 


a ar ee —— . 
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INE — quaran-tine, s erind, v 
com-bine, v thine, pro pin’d, v 
concu-bine, s Valen-tine, s fkin’d, v 
colum-bine, s twine, s INDE 

brine,s — en-twine, v bind, v 

in-cline, v vine, $ blind, s 
de-cline, v _di-vine, adj blind, adj 
chine, s wine, '$ re-clin’d, par 

chine,v whine, v_—_in-clin’d, v 

dine, v INCE — de-clin’d, par 

fine, s mince, Vv din’d, v 

kine, s prince, s fin’d, v 

line, s quince, s find, v 

mine, pro rinfe, v . hind, s 

nine, adj fince, adv be-hind, adv 

pine,s  coN-vince, v lin’d, v 

pine, v wince, Vv kind, s 

re-pine, V INCH mind, s 
fien, s clinch, v pin’d, v 
fign, v finch, s rind, s 

de-fign, v inch, s fign’d, v 

re-fign, v pinch,v _ re-fign’d, v 

fhine, v ° winch, s__ de-fign’d, v 

fhrine, s IND fhin’d, v 

{fwine, s rin’d, v fhrin’d, v 

Tyne, s ndyv .  en-fhrin’d, v 


twin’d, 


twin’d, v 
wind, v 
whind, v 
ING 
- bring, v 
cling, v 
ding, v 
fling, v 
king, s 
ling, s 
ring, s 
ring, v 
fig. v 
‘fling, s 
fling, v 
- fpring, s 
fting, s 
firing, s 
{wing, v 
thing, s 
Wing, s 


wing, Vv ~ 


INGE 
cringe, V 
fringe, s 
fringe, v 
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hinge, s 
finge, v 


{winge, v 


INK 
blink, v 
brink, s 


cinque, ad 


chink, s 
chink, v 
clink, v 
drink, v 
link, s 
pink, s 
fink, v 
fink, s 
fhrink, v 
flink, v 
ftink, v 
think, v 

be-think, v 
wink, v 
twink, v 
ink, s 

INT. 
dint, s 
flint, s 
R 3 


hint, ¥ 
lint,’si03) 
mint, $ 
{quint, ¥ 
itint, s 
print, S — 
print, v 


im-print, ¥ 
CS 


chip, ¥ 
clip, v 
dip, ¥ 
drip, ¥ 
hip, $ 
lip, s : 
nip, ¥ 
pips S 
e-quip, ¥ 
rip, ¥? 
fip, v 
flip, s 
fins Vv 
fhip, s 
fkip, v 
{nip, v 
ftrip, v 


Lip, 


“tip, s 
trp, V 
trip, s 
-whip, Vv 
IPE 
gripe, Vv 
' pipe, ’s 
pipe, v 
‘ripe, adj 
“wfnipe, s 
dtripe, s 
type, s 
“tripe, s 
wipe, V 
APY 

‘chip’ ty v 
clip ae 
dip’ t 9 ¥ 
equip ty ¥ 
rip’t, Vv 
re d, 
fist, v 
‘ftkip’d, V 
flip’t, v 

“fnip’t, v 

firip’t, Vv 
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trip’t, v ‘re-quire, v 
whip’t, vv en-quire, v 
TR. ac-quire, V 
fir, s fire, s 
myrrh, s  de-fire, 'v 
fir,-s fhire, s 
ftir, v {pire, s 
be-ftir, v a-{pire, V 
—ieE retain, Vv 
buyer,s  ex+pire, v 
briar,s _per-fpire, v 
cryer, $ rel 5 
direyadj  e-fquire, s 
‘dyer; s  comfpire, v 
dryer, adj tire, Vv 
fire, 's ‘tire, S 
fire, 'v ré-tire, 'V 
hires s - aterire; is 
har,’ s tier, 's 
ire,t6 tryer, $ 
a¢l-mire, v Wire, s 
mire,s IRK;feeERK 
nigher,a IRL, fee RRL 
lyre, s IRN, feeE RN 
quire,s IRP, fee ERP 
choir, s IRS,fecERCE 


RT. 
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IRT frifk, v hit, v 
blirt, v whifk, v kit, s 
dirt, s ISP knit, v 
girt, Vv crifp, adj mitt, $ 
a-lert, adj lifp, v pit, s 
fhirt, s whifp, 's quit, Vv 
fkirt, s IST. — ac-quit, v 
fkirt,v  exor-cift, s fit, v 
‘{quirt, s Tlie: fits v:5* 
IS grill, s font, e's 
is, V kift, v Spires. a 
blifs, s lift, s tpl, X : 
hifs, s en-lift, v {pi-rit, s 
kifs, s mift, s grit, $ 
mifs, s wrilt, s tit, s 
pils, s con-filt, v twit, Vv 
Swifs,s  in-filt, v Wit, $i0) 
this, pro de-fift, v writ, S  * 
ISH per-fitt, v ad-mit, vy 
dith, s re-fifl, v re-mut, Ve 
fifh, s IT com-init, Vv 
pith, adv bit, s fub-mit, v 
with, s bit, v ITE 
ISK chit, s bite, Vv . 
brifk, adj fit, s — dlight, s |- 
difk, s_ flit, v bright, a : 


Rd dicey. 
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dite, $ {mite, v ITH 
in-dite, v flight, adj blithe, adj 
fight, s flight, s! lyth, v 
flight, s {pite, s {cythe, $ 
fright, s weight, s tithe, s 
height, s tight, adj with, pre 
light, s ge trite, adj writhe, $ 
mite, $ white, adj © IVE 
might, s write, v Clive, s 
might, v cite, V ’ dive, v 
night, s jn-cite, v driye, Vv 
knight, s  re;cite, v five, adj 
de- -light, s eXrcite, v give, V 
be-night, v fates vs give, s 
plight, s ITCH ' grieve, ¥ 
{pright, s bitch, s , hive, s 
quite, adv ditch, s bee-hive, s 
re-quite, v flitch, s live, v 
a right, adj , nitch,s.  a-live, adj 
ps Map- right, ag)" pitch, v con-nive, v 
o right, s- rich, adj de-prive, v 
right, ¥ ftitch, § re-vive, Vv 
light, s {witch,s fur-vive, v 
iy Guer fig ht, s twitch, v flive, v 
ty cqui-fite, adj witch, s, © ~. ftriye, v 


cppo-fite, adj which, rel _ thrive, v 
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O Woo, V row'd, V 
doe,-s who, rel toady:s A 
do,<v OBE trod, v 
dough, s globe, s OAK 
foe, s Job, s book, s 
flow, v lobe, s broke, v 
fro, adv robe, s brook, s 
20, Vv en-robe, v coke, s 

ow, adj OACH choke, Yo 
lo, adv broach, v cloak, Se *nt 
no, adv coach, s croak, V 
Po, 3 en-croach, v folk, s 

roe, S' poach, v poke, s 
LOW; Ss ap-proach, v poke, -¥ 

fo, adv re-proach, v toak, v 
fhoe, s roach, s {moke, s 
flow, adj OAD fmoke, v 
floe, s bode, v {fpoke, Vv 
fhow, v fore-bode, v , ftroke,(S).59 
to, pre a-bode, s in-voke, v 
toe, s broad, adj re-voke, v 
trow, Vv a-broad, adj pro-voke, v 
though, a goad, s a-woke, v 
through, a load, v oak;:s, 
throw, v road, s yoke, s 
WOE, s rode, v yoke, V9) ) 


OALEH: 


OALE 
coal, s 
dole, $ 


con-dole, v 


foal, s 
go" S 
hole, s 
mole, § 
ole, s 
tea, $ 
foal, v 
‘fole, adj 
Shoal, s 
ftole, s 
whole, adj 
OAM 
foam, s 
home, s 
comb, s 
roam, v 
womb, s 
tomb, s 
OAN 
‘bone, ¢ 
blown, par 
one,. adj 
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cone, § 
done, adj 
drone, § 

“flown, par 
gone, V 
groan, V 
hone, s 
Joan, s 
loan, s 

a-lone, adj 
moan, s 


be-moan, v 


none, adj 
prone, adj 
roan, adj 
‘fhone, v 
ftone, s 
tone, s 
throne, s 
OPE 

cope, V 
coap, Vv 
hope, s 
grope, V 
pope, s 
Tope, s 


foap, s 
{cdpe, s 
flope, v 
trope, s 
OAR 
Oar, 's 
ore, $ 
boar, s 
bore, s 
bore, v 
core, s 
en-core, adv 
door, s 
‘floor, s 
fore, adj 
be-fore, adv 
a-dore, v 
goar, V 
SOre, § 
gloar, v 
more, adj 
moor, s 
de-plore, v 
im-plore, v 
poor, adj 
pore, s 
pore, 


“pore, v 
‘roar, Vv 
» foar,-v 
fore, s 
{eore, s 
‘thore, s 
f{nore, v 
{tore, -s 
re-{tore, v 
fwore, Vv 
tore,'v 
wore, V 
yore, adv 
OB 
- bob,'s 
fob, s 
'TOD, °V 
fob, v 
throb, ‘v 
“OARS 
oars s 
boars, s 
doors, s 
a-dores, v 
floors, s 
“oars, s 
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Moors, s 


de-plores, v 
im-plores, v 


roars, Vv 
foars, v 
fores, s 
{tores, s 
{cores, v 
fhores, s 


- fnores, v 


whores,'s 


OARD 


board, s 
goar’d, v 


‘hoard, s 


roard, v 
foar’d, v 
OCK 
block, 5 
cock, s 
clock, s 
dock, s 
flock, s 
knock, ’s 


‘lock, s 


mock, iv 


mpock,; '§ /!), 


rock; s 
fack; s 
fhock, s 
{mock, s 
{tock, s 
OFF 
cough, s 
doft, v 
{coft, v . 
trouch, s 
block’t, v 
cock’t, v 
flock’t, v 
knock’t, s 
mock’t, v 
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fod, s OKEfeeOAK OLE 
trod, v OLE,feeOAL folk, s 
ODGE OLL yolk, s 
dodge, v doll, s OLT 
Hodge, s loll, v bolt, s 
lodge, v Moll, s colt, s 
hodge-podge,s_ . poll, s dolt, s 
OFT roll, s re-volt, s 
cough’t, v_ en-roll, v OLVE 
croft,-s {croll,s in-volve, v 
dofft, vy con-troul,v —_re-volve, v 
oft, adv toll,s OME, feeOAM 
foft, adj OLD OMP 
fcoff’t, v old, adj pomp, s 
OG bold, ady romp, $ 
bog, s cold, adj ON © 
cog, § gold, s on, pre 
clog, s hold, vs up-on, pre 
dog, s mould, s one, adj 
fog, s roll’d, v con, v 
frog, s fold, v none, adv 
Gog,\s {cold, v ton, s 
grog, § told, v won, v. 
hog, s ex-toll’d, v ONCE 
jog, s con-troll’d, v once, adv 
log, s en-roll’d, v {conce, s 


OND 
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OND fop, s ORCE 
bond, s hop, v __ dif-courfe, s 
con’d, v lop, v coarfe, adj 
pond, s fop, s re-courfe, s 
er+thron’d;v prop; s force; s 
be-moan’d, v Op, V ‘horfe, s 
- groan’d; v ftop, v hoarfe,ad 
ONG.:* ‘tops re-morfe, $ 
long, adj fhop, s . fource, s 
a-mong,adv _—ftrop, s ORCH 
fong,s OPE, feeOAP orch, $ 
ftrong,ad) OPT or v 
thong, s chop’t, v torch, ‘1 
throng, s crop’t, v ORD 
wrong, s hop’t, v bor’d, v 
young, ad lop’t, v cord, s 
ON mopt,v _a¢-cord, s 
font, s popt,v _ ré-cord, s 
front, $ prop't, v ford, $ 
af-front, v ftop’t, v —_af-ford, v 
wont, s topt, v _ab-hor’d,v 
OP OR im-plor’d, v 
crop, s or,con  de- plor’ d, v 
chop, v for, con por’d, v 
drop, s nor,con © pour , Vv 


fhor "dy: 


ea } 


fnor’d, v ORM ORT 
fior’d, v form, s . gourt,’s 
- fword, s ftorm,s ~ ex-hort, v 
were: Vv form, v — de-hort, v 
word, 8 worm, s ~-ad-kKort, v 
lord, s ORN port, S. 
ORGE born, par . re-port, s 
forge, s corn, s Br beet Vv 
__ gorge, v horn, s ‘ fort;s 
dif-gorge, v for-lorn, par... fhort, adj 
George, s+ morn, $ fport, s 
fcourge, s mourn, V ex-tort, v 
ORK _ {corn,y _re-tort, v 
cork, s fhorn, par wort, $ 
fork, s {worn, p * OS. 
pork, s torn, p bofs, s 
ftork, s thern, s im-bofs, s 
work, $ worn, par _crofs, s 
York, s a-dlorn, v a-crofs, ady 
ORLD . ORND - ‘drofs, $ 
world, $ a-dorn’d, v — | fofs,.s 
hurl’d, v horn'd,v ——_gilofs, v 
curl’d, v {fcorn'd, v_ _ grofs, adj 
twirl’d, v mourn’d,v_in-grofs, v 


»whitl'dgv ORS, fee-ORCE lols, s_ 
j mofs, 


“ * 
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~ mofs, s croft, v 
.tofs, v froft, s 
OSE glofs’t, v 
chofe, v in-grofs’ tv 
clofe, adj ~° hoft, s 
clofe, v loft, v 
- in-clofe, v moit, adj 
dole, s pott, S 
doze, v —_ um-poft, s 
hofe, s toft, par 
nofe, $ toaft, s 
com-pole, v OT 
ex-pofe, v blot, s 
re-pofe, v clot, s 
de- pote, v got, v 
_ im-pofe, v _ grot,.$ 
tranf-pofe, v hot, adj 
fup-pofe, v jot, s 
rofe, § | Knot, s 
a-rofe, v lot, s 
_ thofe,p —_al-lot, v 
OAST,velOST not, adv 
boat, v pot, s 
im-bofs’t, v plot, s 
colt, $_ rot, ¥ 


fot, 8 
{cot, > 
fhot, s 
fpot, s 
trot, Vv 
wot, ¥ 


OTE 
boat, s 


bloat, v 
coat, $s 


doat, v 
float, v 
goat, $s 
eroat, $ 
moat, $ 
mote, s 
note, $ 
Oat, $ 
quote, v 
throat, 8 


- VOte,.S 


wrote, ¥ 
OTCH 
botch, s 


_ notch, s 


OTH 


OTH 
oath, s 
both, adv 
broth, s 
cloth, s 
doth, v 
froth, s 
loth, adj 
moth, s 
quoth, v 
loth, S 
troth, s 
Ow 
bow; s 
bow, Vv 
bough, s 
blow, s 
brow; $ 
Crow, S 
cow, $s 
glow, v 
STOW, V 
know, v 
how, adj 
MOW; V 
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now, adv thrown, p 
plow, v OX 
prow, s Ox, S$ 
low, V box, $ 
fnow, s cocks, $s 
ftow, v docks, s 
be-ftow, v fox, s 
ftrow, v flocks, ¢ 
tow, ¥ locks, s 
thou, pro pocks, s 
vow, V Pox, s 
OWN rocks, s 
‘own, V ed 
brown,adj QY~-- 
clown, s boy, s 
ctown, § COY, a 
down,adv _cloy, v 
drown, V ‘Joy, $ 


\ 
} 
frown, V en-joy, Vv | 
‘grown, p an-noy, V- 
gown, S$ ge | 
known, p’ ‘toy, 'V 
mown, p coon Y ) 
re-nown;s  de-coy; V Z 
fhows, p al-loy, ©. 
OYD 
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OYD OYLS 
cloy’d, v oils, s 
en-joy’d, v boils, v 


an-noy’d, v broils, s 
de-firoy’d, v em-broils, v 


con-voy’d, v coils, v 
YE re-coils, v 
oil, s foils, s 
boil, v foils, v 
broil, v foils, s 
re-coil,v . foils, v 
foil, s “°  _ fpails, s 
foil,'s {poils, v 
fpoil, s toils, s 
toil, s OYNE 
OYLD groin, s 
boil’d, v join, Vv ~ 
broil’d, v loin, s 
em-broil’d, v pur-loin, v 
coil’d, v OYNT 
re-coil’d, v point, s 
foil’d, v point, v 
foild, v. ap-point, v 


dpoil’d, v difap-point, v 
toil’d, Vv joint, S 
5 


dif-joint, v 
an-oint, V 
1 OXS 

boys, s 

cloys, Vv 
JOYS, 8 
choice, § 
en-joys, ¥ 
re-jOice;! V 
poize, v 
an-noys, Vv 
noite, s | 
de-firoys, v 
toys, s 
em-ploys, Vv 
voice, $ 


OIST 


' 


foift, adj > 


re-joic’t, Vv 
OOD 


brood, $s > 


food, Sa 

mood, $ 

ftood, v 

with-ftood, v 
wood, 


wood, V 
wood, s 
wou'd, V 
OOF | 
hoof, s 


a-loof, adv 


proof, s 


re-proof, $s 


‘roof, s 
-whoof, s 
OOK 
book, s 
brook, s 
broek, v. 
crook, s 
cook, $s 
hook, $ 
wdooky $. 
look, v 
“nook, § 
rook, s 


for-fook, v 


“fhook, v 
took, v 


mif-took, v 
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OOL 
cool, v 
fool, s 
- $ 

chool, s 
ftool, s 
tool, s 
OOM - 
bloom, s 
broom, s 
coom, s_ 
doom, s * 


_ grcom, $ 


loom, s 
room, $ 
tomb, s 


en-tomb, v 


womb, $s 
OON 
boon, s 
moon, $ 
noon, $ 
foon, adv 
f{poon, $ 
{woon, Vv 


OOP 
droop, ¥ 
hoop, 's 
loop, s 
poop, s 
{ioop, Vv 
troop, Ss 
whoop, V 

OOS 


' Joofe, adj - 


goole, § 
“COT 
boot, $ 
foot, s 
root, s 
foot, s 
fhoot, v 
OOTH 
footh, v 


for-footh, adv, _ 


‘tooth, § 
youth, s 
OUCH 
couch, s 
crouch, v 


pouch, 


~ 
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pouch, s  con-troul, v 
flouch, v OULD 
touch, s could, v 
vouch, v bowl’d, v 
OUD hew}"!, v 
bow'd, v roll’d, v 
cloud, s con-troul’d, v 
crowd, s fhould, v 
flow’d, v would, v 
eh vi SOF D 
oud, adj bound, y 
mow’d,v —_a-bound, v 


proud, adj re-bound, v 
fhrowd, vfuperabound, v 


vow'd, v_ re-dound, v 
OUL drown’d,v 
owl, s crown’d,v 
bowl, s found, v 
bowl, v ground, s 
cowl, v eround, v 
fowl, s frown’d Aes 
howl, v hound, s 
roll, s pound, s 
foul, s round, adj 
{croll, s ' found, s 
Sa 


wound, v 
wound, p 
OULT 
bolt, s 
colt, s 
dolt, s 
re-volt, v 
OUNCE 
bounce, v 
re-nounce, s, 
de-nounce, v 
.pounce, Vv 
OUNDS-»- 
bounds, v 
a-bounds, v 
re-bounds, v 
re-dounds, v 


grounds,y 


pounds, 's 

OUNT 

count, $s 
ac-count, $s 


‘re-count, Vv 


fount, s 
mount, $ 
OUR 


West 


OUR 
our, adj. 
bow’r, s 
four, adj 
flows, $ 
flour, s 
Hour, 8 
lows, V 

* pour, ¥ 
pow'r, ¥ 
a-mour, $. 


para-mour, s 
eonque-ror, s 


four, ad j 
fow'r, $ 
fhow’r,, s 
tow’, & 
cour, S 


de-vour, V 


your, pro 
. OUS 
- bows, $ 
bows, v 


boughs, s 


brows,'s 
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brouze, v 
blows, s 
COWS, $ 
Crows, $ 
crows, V 
flows, s 
glows, v 

rows, V 
lg v 
hofe, s 
moufe, $ 
plows, v 
prows, $ 
rows, V 
roufe, V 
foufe, v 
fnows, v 
VOWS, V 

OUT 

' out, pre 

throughout, pr 


with-out, pre » 


a-bout, pre 


clout, v 


de-vout, adj 


“~ 


clout, Vv 
doubt;-s,..% 
drought, | 
fought, v 
flout, v 

gout, s 
nought, $ 
pout, v 
yout, $ 
fought, v 
fpout, s 
{prout, Vv 
thought, s_ 
fitout, adj 
trout, s 
wroughtv 
OUTH | 
growth, s_ 
mouth, s 
fouth,s 4 
OVE — 


a-bove, adv 
bought, v_ al-cove, s 


clove, s 
clove 
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clove, v fnub, v 
dove, 5 tub, s 
drove, v ' UCE 
glove,s —a-bufe, s 
grove,s  ac-cufe, v 
love, s ex-cufe, v 
move, v chufe, y 
prove,v  re-clufe, adj 
ap-proye, v crufe, s 
re-prove, v duce, s _ 
rove, v dues, s 
fhove,y _re-fufe, v 
fhrove, ad pro-duce, v 
ftove,s _ in-duce, v 
ftrove, v _re-duce, v 
wove, v— tra-duce, v 
UB con-fufe, ¥ 
cub, s__ dif-fufe, v 
club, s in-fufe, v 
chub, s_ pro-fufe, adj 
_drub, v de-duce, v 
grub, s_ tranf-fufe, v 
rub, v juice, s 
fiub, v Jews, s 
-fhrub, s mule, 6 
. Suz * 


Mews, s 
1eWs, $ 
pews, s 
fues, Vv 
{crews, $ 
ftews, § 
{priice, ad 
flvice, $ 
truce, $ 
ule, s 


dif-ufe, s 
UCH,feeUTC 


UCK 
buck, s 
chuck, ¥ 
duck, +s 
duck, v 
LOCK, 6) 
muck, adj - 


fuck’t, v 
tuck’t, v 
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pluck’t, v con-clude, v 


in-clude, v 
ex-clude, v 


UCKS _ pre-clude, v 


bucks, s 


chucks, v 


ducks, $ 
ducks, v 
plucks, v. 
fucks, v 
UD 
blood, s 
bud, s 
bud; v 
cud, s 
flood, s 
good, adj 
‘hood, s 
mud, s 
fud, s 
UDE 
brew’d, v 
im-bru’d, v 
chew’d, v 
ef-chew’d, v 


crude, adj 
feud, s 
glew'd, v 
lewd, adj 
re-new'd, v 
rued, v 
rude, adj 
{crew’d, v 
fhrewd,ad 
{pu’d, v 
ftew'd, v 
ftrew'd, v 
in-trude, v 
ob-trude, v 
view'd, V 
UDGE 
budge, v 
drudge, s 


grudge, v 


judge, s 
judge, v 


ad-judge, v 
’ trudge, v 
UF 
buff, s 
bluff, adj 
cuff, $ 
huff, v 
muff, s 
e-nough, ad 
puff, vo 
ruff, s 
rough, ad 
fnulf, v 
fnutt, s 
ftuff, s 
ftuft, Vv 
tough, ad 
UFT 
cuff’t, par 
huff’t, p 
muff’t, p 
puff’t, p 
ruff’t, p 
ftuff’t, p 
fnuff’t, p 
UE 


UE 
blue, adj 
brew, Vv 

im-brue, v 
cue; s 
crew, S 
crew, V 
dew, s 
due, s 

_ drew, y 
clue, s 
ac-crue, Vv. 
flew, v 
few, adj 
glue, s 
grew, Vv 
hue, s 
Jew, s 
lieu, s 
new, adj 
re-new, Vv 
ie pews S 
rue, Vv 
rug, $ 
fue, V 
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flew, v 
fhew, v 
fhrew, $ 
ftew, 5 
ftew, v 


en-fue; v 
{pue, v 
true, adj 
threw, v 

view, s 
you, pro 

UG 

bug, s 

dug, s 
drug, s 
hug, s 
jug, s 


: lug, v 


MU, s 
fnug, ad} 
pug, s 
plug; s 

_ rug, s 


_ thrug, v 


fig; V 


> 'UGE 


huge, adj 


re-fuge, s 
fubter-fuge, § 
{crew, s _ 


dull, ady 
full, adj 
eull, v 
hall, S i 


lulls v 


mull, v. 
null, adj 


difa-nul, v 


pull, v : 
trull, $s. ie 

ULE i 
mule, i 


ie | 
ball ee 
cull’d, v , 
dull’d,v } 
guild, i 


Soe aS ares 


- gull’d, v 
lulld, v 
mull’d, Vv 
nulleny 


. difa-null’d, v 


pull’d, v 


_ ULF 


gulf, s 


-en- gulf, v 


mole S 
ULK 
bulk, s 
hulk, s 
fkulk, v 
fulk, v. 


ae 38 


gulp, v 
pulp, s 
ULS 
bulls, s 
culls, v 
dulls, v 


lls, 
oe 


: lulls, v 
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‘mulls,.v 
difa-nuls, v 


pulls, v 


pulfe, s 


re-pulfe, s 


UM 
crumb, s 
come, v 
dumb, adj 
drum, s 
eum, s 
hum, s 


“becaaahy Vv 


plumb, s 
fome, adj 
fcum, s , 
fum, s 
thumb, s 
thrum, v 
whom, rel 
UMB 
bomb, s 


dumb, adj 
be-numb, v 


tomb, s 


thumb, s 
womb, $s 
plumb, s 
UME 
fume, s” 
doom, 8 
plume, § 
plume, v 
rheum, s 
{pume, s 


af-fume, v 
pre-fume, v 


UMP 
bump, s 
crump, ad 
dump, s 
lump, s 
eer s 
pump, v 
rump, s 
ftump, s 
trump, Ss 
thump, s 
mump, V 
lump, v 
P iG 


UN 
dun, v 
done, par 
gun, s 
fun, s 
nun, ‘S 
run, v 
fun, s 
fon,’ s 
fhun, v 
fpun, v 
ftun, v 
tun, $ 
won, V 

UND 
ground, § 
ground, p 
dun’d, v: 
fun’d, v 
fhun’d, v 
ftun’d, v 
- tun’d, v 
round, ad 
wound, v 
wound, pa 


al 


UNE 
prune, v 
prune, s 
tune, v 


at-tune, vo 


UNCE 
bounce, v 
dunce, 5 
once, adv 
ounce,'s 
UNCH 
bunch, s 
munch, v 
punch, s 
punch, v 
UNG 
bung, s 
clung, v 
dung, s 
dung, Vv 
flung, v 
hung, v 
lung, s 
rung, Vv 
fung, v 


flune,¥ 
fiung, Vv 
fwung, Vv 
{prung, v 
tongue, § 
young, ad 
UNGE 
lounge, v 
plunge, v 
lunge, s 


{punge, s » 


UNK 
dunk, $ 
drunk, v 
monk, s 
punk, s 
funk, v- 
fhrunk, v 
flunk, v 


ftunk, v 


trunk, $ 
UNS : 
guns, 's 
uns, S 
runs, v: 
funsy 


fund, $ 
thuns, v 
ftuns, v 
tuns, $ 
UNE 
blunt, adj 
brunt, s 
fount, s 
hunt, $ 
runt, $ 


grunt, v 


up, pre 
cup, s 
crup, § 
tup, v 
fup, v 
UPE 


dupe, s 


 foup, s 


UR 
bur, s 
cur, $ 
blur, s 
fur, s 


{va78 


de-mur, v eurd, 4 
flur, s flur’d, ¥ 
URB herd, v 
curb, v word, s 

dif-turb, v UR’D 
URE cur’d, v 
cure, s en-dur'd, v 

en-dure, v al-lur’d, v 

al-lure,v = im-mur’d, v 
de-mure, adj moor’d, 

im-mure, v af-fur’ d,v 
pure, adj ftew’ rd, $ 
fure, ad) ob-feur’d, v 

af-fure, v fkewer dv 
fkewer, $s URF 

ob-fcure, adj feurf, s 
URCH furf, s 
birch, s turf, s 

» yeharch, s URGE 
lurch, s ‘purge, v 

URD furge, s 
bird, s {cou'ge, g 


blur’d, v URK 


fur’d, v lurk, v 
ab-furd, "adj, imurk, s 
Turk, 


Turk, $ 
work, $ 
URL 

curl, v 
churl, s 
hurl, v 
purl, s 
URLD 
curl’d, v 
hurl’d, v 
purl’d, v 
world, s 
URN 
burn, v 
churn, v 
fern, s © 
learn, v 
mourn, ¥ 
fpurn, v 
turn, Vv |} 
re-turn, V 
urn, 3 
URS 
burs, $ 
blurs, s 
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ours, s USE, fee UCE 


furs, s 


de-murs, v 


flur<, v 
fpurs, v 
URSE 

curfe, v 


nurfe,$ 
rfe, s 
wore, adj 
URT - 
blurt, s 
curt, adj 
dirt, $ 
hurt, v 
fhirt, s 
fpirt, v 
wort, $ 


US 


' US, pro 


bufs, 5 
fufs, s 


trufs, v 


thus, ady * 


mutk,s (9 


USH 
buth, s 
bluth, v 
brufh, v 
crufh, v 
flufh, v 
huth, v 
pithy ¥ 
puthy v 
pluth, s 
ruth, v 
tufh, $ 
tuth, int 
thruth,s . 
USK 
butk, v 
hufk, 5 — 


tutk, ig 
UST 
buft, s 
burft, v 
curft, adj 
cruft, s 
di 
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dug, vo J" UH Re Per, 
sipite 5 clutch,s booth, ¢ 
dif-cutt, crutch, $ Ruth, s 
Br ad aj Dutch, s truth, s 
luft, s much, adj youth, s 
lutt, v fuch, Ba URST 
muft, v touch, $ burft, v 
: ruft, s UTE cair{t, v 
thruft, v_re-cruit, s durft, v 
trufty's’: flute, firft, adv 
UT con-fute, v nurft, v 
: but, 's ‘re-fute, v worft, 
i but, con} —_—_dute,’s 
| cut, § mute, v “AZE 
gut, s fuit, s blaze, v 
: elut, v Tuite craze, v 
: nut, 's root, s days, $ 
: put, s fhoot, v gaze, v 
f put, v '  whoot, v graze, v 
Ae rut, $ dif-pute, vj — glaze, v 
be feukyrs re-pute, § maze, 8 
i flat, s im-pute, v a-maze, Vv 
ftrut, v —_ de-pute, v prays, V 
H hut, s _com-pute, v praife, v 
Make, S  pur-fuit, s . raife, V 


raze, 


raze, - sine tly 6 AD 
e-raze, Vo frize,. ‘9 
| ways, s prize, s 


EZE — com-prize, v 
breeze,8' ap-prize, v 


bees; 's fize, s 
fees, ‘s af-fize, s 
eafe, s wife, ady 
feas, $ "o> OZE 
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